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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 

TENTH MONTH Ist, 1886. 
THE STUDENT is entering on its seventh volume. Be- 
ginning with the present number we will publish an im- 
portant series of articles on the teaching of Astronomy, and 
notes on current Astronomical topics, by Prof. Isaac SHARP- 
LEss, Sc. D., Dean of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, and 
Director of the Haverford College Observatory. 

In its other departments THE STUDENT will contain a 
variety of fresh educational matter—thirty-two pages in 
all each month. 

Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription, or three two-cent 
stamps for sample copy. Please address 
ISAAC M. COX, Business Editor. 

MARTHA H. GARRETT, Corresponding Edditer. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
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One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 8 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
Single numbers, . . 5cents | 20 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
For transient advertisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 744 
cents per line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion re- 
duced rates, which will be furnished on application. 


















REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHEcKs, DRAFTS, or 
Post-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Helen G. Longstreth, 
Treasurer. 


Ratered at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Penna., as second- 
class-matter. 































Apply to Hanna R, CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
THOMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Suet, 531 Commerce Senet, yaaa. 
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Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 
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RAHAME INSTITUTE.—A Boarding and “te 
Schoo! for girls, 1202 Race street, Philadelphia’ will reopen 
Fourth day, Ninth month 29th, 1886. 
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SAXONY WOOL, STAPLE TRIMMINGS, 
oe nae Panaenase, STOCKING YARN, ZEPHYR WORSTED, 
oF GRRE CARON, - ANGORA WOOL, SPANISH YARN, 
comin Pou or vanes, . WORSTED FRINGES, __— DRESS BUTTONS. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS,  . : ‘i " ‘ ° ‘ 
CURRENT EVENTS, . 
Notices, . ‘ } : ‘ ‘ > > ‘ ‘ : . wi 


PSON’ S No. 132 No 132 Noxru EigutTu Street, 
RA (Cor. Cherry), Philadelphia. 













RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff' St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS. 
2212 Wallace Street. 







8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 
EVAPORATORS, 


' $3.50. $6. $10. 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 253 S. 5th St., Phila. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 





SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR 
















The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. ga@s~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@3& 









CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Aieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees,° 


Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 















CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER ; 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
It is believed that wnu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


house-furnishing purposes. 


the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


} 







SEDGWICK Wire Gos 
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Fencing 


i RRS 
Sold by EDWARD SUTTON, 300 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., .at manufacturers prices, 
Send for price list and full descriptions, 
The above cut shows how it is woven, in meshes 
4x7, and Bxé inch from the stro — steel exe 
van 
from 18 to we Sage) pore bpm a wees at 
u 
Sie eteedibacs ia ae 
n 
igs feces senna a earalt ot 300 


ire 


and any length desired. 


are driven in the ground. 


'S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shaped, very strong 


frie 


other b ‘or f: wns, 
caked hauses, cemeteries and it is une- 
ualed._ The **SEDG WICK GATES,” made 


of wrought iron pe and steel wire, def. ‘ome« 
Petition in pt edly meatnee pomaabe tras 
pet Our SEDG WICK STRETCH- 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market prices, 





Suitable for any kind of W 
order at short notice, 


BURTON 





CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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yor SALE. —100 acres af land for $1 200. 00, $200 
00 Cash, balance on mortgage, 50 acres cleared upland, 30 
acres timber, 20 acresswamp. 36 miles east of Philadelphia, near 


railroads and large town in New Jersey. 
- a ENOCH T. | WaL KER, Germantown, Pa, 





AWNTON Ty AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
L Management, 1st month Ist, 1886. Twenty- five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Station on lawn. Thirty trains daily. 

LAWNTON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Anna S. Williams, Oak Lane | P. 0, Pa. 





OR Tor RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
F good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


yenient to Friends’ Sc hool and Meeting House. Apply at 926 


Market St. 
TOR SA LE, AT ABING TON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 


St. Philadelphia. See 
[Ar FINE ‘SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 


ders taken and executed with promptness, 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 15 Spring | Garden St., , Phila. 


Morte TG OMER = co UNTY MILK. —CONSH: O- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. . JONES. 


[Puen AND SCH UYLKILL COAL. 





BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 





To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAY SCHOOLS AND OTH- 

ERS IN NEED OF BooKS FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRIENDS’ BooK AssocrATION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 
to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 
First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from’ 

JOHN COMLY, , SUPERINTENDENT. 


“ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BoOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. — and Race Sts., o Piemietpitn 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER J AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. Bae When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.“@au 


Lypia Ai Mo. URPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green, ) 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 

izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
, t interest to every utilitarian 
P see the establisnment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
4 Lam in communication with all 
y the ee implement buil- 
ders in the U. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


wos WM. HEACOCK, 2g 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


























COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 


Carry always a full line of 


DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, 


And nearly everything required for Friends’ wear, 
as well as all kinds of 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS 


used by everybody. 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFIcE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
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FRIENDS’ UNION FOR 
PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


The Executive Committee has accepted the invitation ex- 
tended by the First-Day School Association, of Philadelphia, to 
hold the FouRTH CONFERENCE OF THE UNION in that City. 

The Conference will meet at 10 A. M., 11th Month 2d, 1886, at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, and continue in session two days. 
The Executive Committee is requested to meet 11th Month Ist, 
at 8 P. M., at same place. 

The Clerks of the Philanthropic Committees of the several 
Yearly Meetings, namely, Dlinois, Indiana, Ohio, Baltimore, and 
New York, and Clerks of the Standing Committees of the UNION, 
are requested to make out their reports of labor performed since 
the last Conference, in the following order: On Prison Reform, 
Arbitration, Compulsory Education, Temperance, Corrupt Lit- 
erature, and Tobacco; in order that all the reports on a particular 
subject may be considered before proceeding to the next subject. 

Among the Essays introducing the several subjects to be con- 
sidered by the Conference are the following : 

EDWARD STABLER, JR.; Prison Reform. 

JONATHAN W. PLUMMER; Arbitration. 

ALLEN J. FLitcrart ; Compulsory Education. 

EDWIN BLACKBURN; History of Temperance Reform in the 
Society of Friends. 

; Corrupt Literature. 

ANNA R. POWELL; Social Purity. 

J. W. PLUMMER ; More Complete Organization. 

Dr. HENRY T. CHILD; The Effects of Tobacco on the Human 
System, &c. 

AARON M. PowELL; Address, 11th Month 2d, (evening), Pres- 
ent Temperance Outlook. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING: Jonathan K. Taylor, No. 11 
German St., Baltimore ; Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., 
Pa.; Elizabeth P. Blackburn, 244 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 

OHIO YEARLY MEETING: Joseph S. Hartley, Alliance, Ohio ; 
Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Jefferson Co., Ohio; Rachel W. 
Whinery, Salem, Ohio. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING: Clarkson Butterworth, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; William C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana; John L. 
Thomas, Pendleton, Madison Co., Indiana. 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING: Benjamin F. Nichols, State Cen- 
tre, Iowa, Treasurer; Jonathan W. Plummer, 52 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Elizabeth H. Coale, Holder, McLean Co., Il. 

New York Yearly Meeting joined the Union since last Con- 
ference. 

All Essays and Reports should be sent to the Clerk of the 
Executive Committee, prior to 10th Month 30. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
CLERK OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
No. 15 German Street, Baltimore, Md. 


. “NOTICE. 


The committee of Friends’ Centra Central School being about to 
refurnish their school rooms with single desks, offer for 
sale their present stock of desks and chairs. Prices will be 
moderate to Friends’ Schools. 

Application may be made to CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
clerk of t of the Building Comanittes, ost Commense 8t., Phila. 








PAPER HANGINGS. 


At this season of the year, when the feelings of women 
naturally turn to thoughts of house furnishing, remember 
that to make home attractive nothing adds more than neat 
and pretty wall papers. We are offering handsome Gold 
Papers at 25 cents, and the cheaper grades at equally low 
prices. Samples sent free. 
A. L. DIAMENT & Co., 

1206 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





First-day School ae Confess 


TO BE HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, (15TH & RACE STREETS ) 


Programme. 
ELevENTH Montu 4TH, Morninea Session, 
Calling roll of Delegates 
Presentation and Consideration of Executive Committee Re- 
port 
Presentation and Consideration of Literature Committee Re. 


port 
Presentation and Consideration of Treasurer's Report, 


ELEevenTH MontH 4TH, AFTERNOON Session, 3 P, M. 
Presentation and Consideration of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Ohio Yearly Meeting As. 
sociation Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Paper prepared by Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting Association “ How should 
Teachers’ Meetings be conducted to be most profitable,” 
ELEVENTH MontH 41H, EveniNG Session. 8 P. M. 
Presentation and Consideration of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Ohio 
Yearly Meeting Association ‘‘ The importance of our 
First-day School Libraries.” 
ELEVENTH Monta 51TH, MornInG SESSION. 
Presentation and Consideration of New 
ing Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of Illinois Yearly Meeting 
Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting Association “‘ How far has the 
recognition of the First-day Schools by the Meeting, been 
beneficial to each.” 
ELEVENTH Monta, 5TH, AFTERNOON Session. 3 P.M. 
Presentation and Consideration of Genesee Yearly Meeting 
Association Report 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting Association “ How shall we keep 
our boys interested in our First-day Schools as they ap- 
proach manhood.” 
Presentation and Consideration of paper prepared by Jos. 
M. Truman, Jr.“ Rise and growth of First-day Schools.” 
ELEVENTH Monts 5ru, Evenine Session. 8 P. M. 
Meeting especially for teachers and active First-day School 
workers to consider methods of work, etc. 


A PARLOR FAIR 


IN AID OF 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL, OF AIKEN, S. C. 


10 A. M, 


10 A.M. 
‘ork Yearly Meet- 





It was the thought of a little girl that some help might 
be given, in this way, to a good cause. 

It is proposed to hold a Parlor Fair, the early part of 
Twelfth month (the date to be hereafter fixed) at 1717 
Vine St., Philadelphia. Friends of Martha Schofield and 
her school are cordially invited to contribute useful or 
fancy articles, which may be sent to Sarah J. Ash, 1717 
Vine St., Philadelphia. 
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THE SECRET OF THY PRESENCE. 

WHEN winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 

Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully ; 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore ; 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully ; 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee! 


O rest of rests! O peace, serene, eternal! 
Thou ever livest, and thou changest never; 

And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, forever and forever ! 


PETER: 
THE humble and unlearned fisherman of Galilee 
was ever recognized by the early church as one des- 
ignated by the Blessed Master as a shepherd and 
leader. Impulsive, earnest and vigorous, he was rec- 
ognized by Jesus as having qualifications for beingin 
asense a chief in the continuance of the great work 
which would be suspended by the crucifixion. Those 
who sat with the Master at the last Passover conten- 
ded among themselves which was to be the greatest 
in the future, that was as yet so little understood by 
them. They had been promised by Christ, that if 
they remained constant in his trial, he would appoint 
unto them a kingdom, and they should sit on thrones 
judging the tribes of Israel. At this point in his 
discourse he turns to the impulsive, ambitious Peter 
with the warning that the power of evil would seek 
tosift him as wheat, but assures him he has made sup- 
plication for his valuable servant that his faith may 
not fail in the hour of trial. But he seems to see that 
Peter will fall, but will soon turn again. “ When 
once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.” 
Peter answers in loving warmth “ Lord, with thee I 


1Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting, Philadelphia, 
Tenth month 24, 1886. 
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am ready to go both to prison and to death.” Then 
came the solemn words from the lips of the Christ,— 
words never to be forgotten by the impulsive Peter: 
“ T tell thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, 
until thou shalt deny thou knowest me.” That morn- 
ing came the remarkable fulfilment of the prophetic 
word, and Peter, before the crowing of the bird of 
dawn, thrice denied that he knew the despised and 
humbled Nazarene. It is recorded that the loving, 
grave look of the Christ—the bound and stricken 
Teacher and Master—was enough to recall him toa 
sense of his shame and weakness. “ He went out and 
wept bitterly.” 
“O to render plain, 
By help of having loved a little and mourned, 
That look of sovran love and sovran pain. 
There was no word nor gesture of reproach.” 
Another poet, E. B. B., thus interprets— 
THE MEANING OF THE LOOK. 
“T think that look of Christ might seem to say 
‘Thou Peter! art thou then a common stone 
Which I at last must break my heart upon, 
For all God’s charge to his high angels may 
Guard my foot better? Did I yesterday 
Wash thy feet, my beloved, that they should run 
Quick to deny me ’neath the morning sun ? 
And do thy kisses, like the rest, betray ? 
The cock crows coldly. Goand manifest 
A late contrition, but no bootless fear! 
For when thy final need is dreariest, 
Thou shalt not be denied, as I am here— 
My voice to God and angels, shall attest, 
Because I know this man, let him be clear.’”’ 

There can be no doubt that the solemn and aw- 
ful memory of this unfaithfulness at the supreme 
hour of the trial of Jesus of whom he was an hour 
ago resolved never to be ashamed, through all his 
humiliations, went with him through all his future 
life up to the time of his own crucifixion. He might 
never more forget that he had been warned of the 
approaching temptation by the strange words of 
Christ “Simon, Simon! behold Satan hath asked to 
have you, that he might sift you as wheat.” This 
figure is better appreciated if we consider that the 
process of sifting the flour from the wheat was by 
shaking the crushed grain in a sieve, to separate the 
good from the refuse and dirt. The Jewish sieves 
were made of papyrus and rushes interwoven. 
Christ’s figure illustrates both the process and the re- 
sults of temptation. By it, both in the individual 
and the church, temporary confusion and disorder is 
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produced, but the good and evil are separated. In 
Peter’s case we see his self-confidence shaken from 
him and his faith, love, and repentance disclosed by 
his temptation and temporary fall. “ When thou art 
turned again, stablish thy brethren.” The impetuous 
Peter to be fitted for his important work of an evan- 
gelist required just this humiliation and sifting of 
character, that he might be able to strengthen the 
brethren in the troubled times that were coming af- 
ter the removal of the Master. 

“TLovest thou me Simon Peter!” “Thou know- 
est that I love thee!” says the impassioned Peter. 
‘‘Feed my sheep!” is the injunction of the Good 
Shepherd, seeing here the loving, unselfish faithful- 
ness of the fisherman of Galilee whom he had called 
from his nets and exhorted to follow the Divine lead- 
ership, and become a fisher of men. Unlearned in 
all the scholarship which has been thought requisite 
to qualify a man for a religious teacher, three years 
in the School of Christ had been his preparation for 
doing the first work in building the foundations of 
the Church of Christ. 

I think we do not clearly know what the recog- 
nized position of Peter was in the infant Church. 
James, the brother of Jesus, not Peter, early became 
the recognized ruler of the Church of Jerusalem. 
Clement of Alexandria is the authority for the state- 
ment that the risen Christ had directed the apostles 
to make Jerusalem their abiding place for twelve 
years after the crucifixion, then to disperse, and 
preach the Gospel far and wide to all the nations. 

Peter immediately became a bold confessor, wil- 
ling to risk any danger or endure any suffering. He 
and his apostolic brethren abode in an upper room at 
Jerusalem. “These with one accord continued stead- 
fastly in prayer with the women, and Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, with his brethren.” (Acts, 1; 14.) 

On the day of Pentecost came to these waiting 
ones the wondrous appearing of the Holy Ghost when 
they seemed to each other to be endowed with pow- 
ers of utterance beyond their wont—‘“they spake 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance.” (Acts, 2; 4.) They spoke to the spiritual 
conditions of those who assembled to hear them, so 
that their hearers were amazed and perplexed, and 
deemed that the evangelists were drunken with new 
wine. But Peter arose and reminded the audience 
of the prophesy of Joel: 

“ And it shall be in the last days saith God, 

I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all flesh : 

And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 

And your young men shall see visions, 

And your old men shall dream dreams: 

Yea and on my servants and on my handmaidens in those 
days 

Will I pour forth of my Spirit; and they shall prophesy.” 

He explained the Gospel as it was clearly revealed 
to his own consciousness, and awakened their zeal 
and fervor insomuch that from this Pentecostal meet- 
ing there was added to the church that day about 
3000 souls. A communism of possessions was agreed 
upon. Thus the first foundation of the apostolic 
church was laid. “And to them were added daily 
those that were being saved.” 
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A period of high prosperity ensued, a 
lar favor. Peter declares his Sana of pion. 
second coming of Christ Jesus in the flesh for th 
completion of his work of the regeneration of the 
world. All the prophets from Samuel down had = 
conceived, foretold this. It was not strange that the 
Blessed Messenger of Jehovah should have suffered 
as had been foretold, preached Peter and John: “yy 
is the stone which was set at nought of you the build. 
ers, which was made the head of the corner and i 
none other is there salvation.’ It is no marvel that 
this language was an offence to the Jewish rulers, A 
notable miracle of healing had been wrought by the 
apostles in the name of Christ. An impotent man 
over 40 years old was enabled to walk, and his heal. 
ing was ascribed to the Christ power. As Peter 
walked the streets of the city the people brought 
forth their sick, that his shadow might fall upon 
some of them. They at length arrested the bold 
apostles, but they were released, as was said, by “an 
angel of the Lord,” and continued their teaching in 
the temple, believing as Peter declared “that they 
ought to obey God rather than man.” Then seemed 
to be drawing near the time of the martyrdom of 
Peter and John, but a member of the Sanhedrim 
Gamaliel,a doctor of the law, warned against the 
murderous course the rulers were meditating, saying 
“Refrain from these men and let them alone; for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it will be over. 
thrown; but if it be of God ye will not be able to 
overthrow them, lest haply ye be found to be fight- 
ing against God.” (Acts, 6; 38.) This wise counsel 
saved them from death but not from stripes, and their 
zealous ministry went on. 

A dream or vision was the means of opening the 
eyes of Peter to the folly of Jewish ceremonial law 
and enabled him to go with good conscience among 
those not of his race and minister unto their spirit- 
ual necessities. This converts Peter from a narrow 
and scrupulous Jew to a broader-minded teacher of 
Christ’s Gospel. He is to feed the flock, and in order 
that he may do it wisely he is not left without in- 
structions that may qualify him to be indeed a 
Shepherd of the fold of Christ. He could, himself, 
follow the guiding light of God in his soul, and so 
would be able wisely to guide and strengthen or 
stablish his brethren. 

We know how the ministry of Peter and Paul to 
the Gentiles brought before the Church perplexing 
questions as to whether the keeping of the cere- 
monial law must be enjoined upon Gentile Christians, 
The Judaizers and the more liberal Pauline Christ- 
ians laid their differences before the first Council of 
the Church at Jerusalem. At this Council Peter rose 
and gave his decided judgment against imposing the 
burdens of Judaism on those among the nations who 
could respond to the inspired teachings of the 
apostles,—remarking that neither they nor their 
fathers had been able to bear these restrictions. 
Peter has been called the Apostle of Hope, and per- 
haps it may be his firmness and directness of charac- 
ter which caused Jesus to confer upon him the sur- 
name of Rock which almost blotted out his original 
name of Simon. 























This memorable council of Jerusalem occurred 
about A.D. 53. The Apostles were now growing old, 
and had the wisdom of age as weil as the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Well was it for the Christ- 
jan Church that the decision was not to impose the 
yoke of ceremonial observance upon the Gentile 
world. This would surely have been a terrible limi- 
tation to the work of the teachers. No study of the 
Ancient Scripture, no direct instructions of Christ 
could be the guide of these fathers as they mused 
and discoursed to each other on this important 
question. The spirit of God in their hearts, not any 
Biblical knowledge, was their illumination in this 
council of such moment to Paul, the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, and his co-workers. 8: R 














For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OUR MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 
THE phrase which forms the caption of this article is 
calculated to make the writer hesitate at the very 
threshold of his chosen theme. The subject is indeed 
asolemn one, and the weighty consideration of its 
importance should concern every adult member of 
our religious Society. 

In the first place, it may be well for us to re- 
member that they are our meetings; and not con- 
nected with any other organization; and while they 
are open to any of our sober neighbors who may feel 
inclined to come and sit with us, itis upon us that 
the responsibility rests of holding them and conduct- 
ing them in such a manner as to preserve the reputa- 
tion of the Society, and to promote the honor of 
truth. 

Secondly, they are meetings; and in this particu- 
lar they differ from those seasons of religious retire- 
ment which we may be favored to enjoy in the 
privacy of our own chambers, and when unseen by 
any humaneye. The fact of our meeting together on 
these occasions, seems to proclaim to the world two 
very important acknowledgments,—our love for the 
brethren, and our allegiance to the Sovereign of the 
universe. 

Thirdly, the solemn purpose for which we profess 
to assemble,—for worship: the most exalted occupa- 
tion in which we can be engaged, in this life. Preach- 
ing and vocal praying may be acts of worship; or 
rather they may tend to promote, in an assembly, 
those conditions which are favorable to the perform- 
ance of the solemn service ; but worship in its highest 
and best functions impliesa state of passiveness on 
the part of the worshiper and a quietness of spirit 
that will enable him to hear the pleadings of a voice 
within. When this state of quietness has been 
reached—and those of us who are of the world, 
worldly, know how hard it is to attain it—there will 
be outward as wellas inward evidence of it; and 
should it pervade the assembly generally, the meeting 
will be in what our early Friends described as a 
gathered state. 

When a meeting has been favored with this cov- 
ering of solemnity, which can be felt but not des- 
cribed; how disturbing, distracting, and discouraging 
to have it dissipated by an unauthorized communica- 
tion. And even where the quietness has continued 
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to the end, and the assembly has disbanded after our 
beautiful and simple manner of breaking up a meet- 
ing, how dangerous it is to engage in too much 
worldly conversation, or to go into a lyceum, or con- 
ference, and by argument, or by some intellectual 
effort, to suffer to be erased the good impressions 
which had been made upon our minds in the solemn 
quiet of the meeting. 


With regard to the ministry in our Society, it may 
seem presuming for one who has never been a mem- 
ber of the select meeting, and never taken any prom- 
inent part in our meetings for discipline, to utter 
even a word. But, obscure member that I am, and 
inconsistent as my life has been, I can frankly say 
that on this solemn subject the signs of the times are 
discouraging, and even alarming. The ideas which 
we imbibed in our youth, and to which some of us 
still cling as a drowning man holds to a wreck,— 
placed gospel ministry on a very high plane,—even a 
message from the Most High, delivered through a 
clean, prepared, qualified and authorized instrument. 
The preparation of the instrument has usually been 
through the discipline of the cross. The subjective 
duties have been faithfully attended to, before there 
was any call to the objective part of the work. Then 
after the call has been heard, how great has been the 
care to be sure that it was not a strange voice. The 
messenger thus prepared and qualified does not, nay, 
dare not, makeany preparation for a discourse before 
going to meeting; but after mingling with the assem- 
bly, and getting emptied of worldly thoughts, such 
messengers,—if spiritually minded,—can enter into 
the state of the meeting,and feel whether or not he or 
she has anything to offer. Anything called ministry 
which falls below this level, may entertain, but it 
cannot edify a religious assembly, a meeting for wor- 
ship. 

Another cause for alarm, as it seems to me, is the 
expression from parents, that our meetings “ are not 
attractive” to the young people. Would it not be 
better to inculcate the idea that we do not go to meet- 
ing to be entertained ; but to be benefited ; and that 
a passive state of mind and an earnest endeavor to be 
still, may calm down the restless activity incident 
both to youth, and to worldliness, and may make 
them feel what they would be too diffident to ex- 
press, that “It is good for us to be here?” 

Whatever intellectual or philanthropi¢ work we 
engage in; whatever financial or political organiza- 
tions we may have to mingle with ; however absorb- 
ing may be our daily vocations, or our family cares; 
whatever worldly pursuits may occupy our attention ; 
may we be favored to leave all these outside the 
door, and to come away from all secular contrivances 
when we enter a Meeting for Worship. H. * 


Tenth month 9, 1886. 


MANNERS, no matter how elegant, can never cover 
innate selfishness or ill-breeding. Good manners are 
but the expression of the impulses of a good heart; 
a heart that is fullof sympathy for ignorance and suf- 
fering. One who makes the Golden Rule the basis of 
intercourse with others never fails in the essentials 
of polite manners. 
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From Friends’ Review. 
THE WAR QUESTION IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


THERE has reached me this summer, from two inde- 
pendent sources, England and New England, an in- 
quiry as to a certain passage in Chapter VIII. of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s Autobiography, which if correctly 
related, would seem to show a little inconsistency 
upon the part of William Penn relative to the mat- 
ter of self-defence, or defensive warfare. It may be 
as well to give the passage from the Autobiography 
entire. ; 

“The honorable and learned Mr. Logan, who had 
always been of that sect,” says Franklin, “ wrote an 
address to them [Friends], declaring his approbation 
of defensive war, and supported his opinion by many 
strong arguments. He put into my hands sixty pounds 
to be laid out in lottery tickets for the battery, with di- 
rections to apply what prizes might be drawn wholly 
to that service. He told meto the following anecdote 
of his old master, William Penn, respecting defence. 
He came over from England when a young man, with 
that Proprietary, and as his secretary. It was war 
time, and their ship was chased by an armed vessel, 
supposed to beanenemy. Theircaptain prepared for 
defence, but told William Penn and his company of 
Quakers that he did not expect their assistance, and 
they might retire into the cabin, which they did, ex- 
cept James Logan, who chose to stay upon deck, and 
was quartered toa gun. The supposed enemy proved 
a friend, so there was no fighting ; but when the sec- 
retary went down to communicate the intelligence, 
William Penn rebuked him severely for staying upon 
deck, and undertaking to assist in defending the ves- 
sel, contrary to the principles of Friends, especially 
as it had not been required by the captain. This re- 
primand, being before all the company, piqued the 
secretary, who answered, ‘I being thy servant, why 
did thee not order me to come down? But thee was 
willing enough that I should stay and help to fight 
the ship when thee thought there was danger.’” 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that Chief- 
Justice Logan was decidedly an advocate of the right 
of self-defence, and not merely contributed to the 
cost of a battery for protection against prospective 
French invaders, but also gave a considerable sum to 
be laid out in the lottery scheme which Franklin 
himself had originated. Participation in this scheme 
was also an un-Quakerly proceeding. Franklin al- 
ludes in the paragraph above quoted, to the fact that 
Logan wrote an address to Friends, declaring his ap- 
proval of defensive warfare, and giving his reasons 
therefor. In volume VI., number 4, of the Magazine 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, this letter of 
Logan’s which was addressed to “ Robert Jordan and 
others, the Friends of the Yearly Meeting now con- 
vened in Philadelphia,” is given in extenso. Logan 
argues, that if Friends support constables and sher- 
iffs, and aid in making laws, particularly for holding 
courts, they are concerned in self-defence; that gov- 
ernments are founded on force; that only one-third 
of the people of Pennsylvania were then Friends, 
and that as there was a fear of a French invasion, 
Friends should not place themselves in the way, but 
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that they should decline to stand as candid 
the Assembly, while those who held seats there 
should straightway vacate them. Friends did nat 
see fit to have this letter read in their Yearly Meetj : 

The alleged inconsistency on the part of Penn Was 
in his not ordering Logan to come below deck with 
the other Friends. It is, however, by no means evi 
dent that Penn was at fault herein, for it is highly 
probable that the young man had taken occasion to 
declare what he was prepared to do if attacked and 
thus, though Penn did not feel that he ought to otas 
mand him to come down, he may have believed ita 
timely opportunity when the supposed danger had 
passed, to administer a rebuke. There may have 
been error in judgment on Penn’s part in not doin 
this more privately, and if such was the case, the in- 
ward monitor doubtless reproved him afterward for 
it. Logan in his afore-mentioned letter to the Yearly 
Meeting, written forty-two years after the occurrence 
says, after giving his opinion that government is 
founded on force, and that “there must be some 
proper persons to administer it,”—“ I was therefore 
the more surprised when I found my master on a pe- 
culiar occasion in our voyage hither, though coming 
over to exercise the powers of it here in his own per. 
son, showed his sentiments were otherwise.” 
clearly enough testifies that Penn was not a belieyer 
in the doctrine of force. 

The worthy elder, John Churchman, being, about 
the time spoken of above (1741) very much concerned 
on account of the manner in which the province of 
Pennsylvania had been drawn into the French and 
Indian war, sought, and was granted, an opportunity 
to address the Assembly on the subject. In 1755, 
upon the outbreak of the fourth and last intercolo- 
nial war,a large committee of the Yearly Meeting 
put forth “ An Epistle of tender love and caution to 
Friends in Pennsylvania.” “ Being painfully appre- 
hensive,” they say, “that the large sum granted by 
the late act of Assembly for the king’s use, is princi- 
pally intended for purposes inconsistent with our 
peaceable testimony, we therefore think, that as we 
cannot be concerned in wars and fightings, so neither 
ought we to contribute thereto by paying the tax di- 
rected by the said act, though suffering be the conse- 
quence of our refusal, which we hope to be enabled 
to bear with patience.” 

Franklin remarks, after the episode of 1741, that 
“the Quakers have of late years been gradually de- 
clining the public service in the Assembly and in the 
magistracy, choosing rather to quit their power than 
their principle.” 

I do not desire to introduce any irrelevant matter 
in this defence of Penn, but inasmuch as the subject 
is now brought under discussion, it may be well to 
add what Franklin says in his Autobiography about 
how some of the cannon for the aforesaid battery, 
after the lottery had been set a-going, were obtained. 
“ Meanwhile.” he says, “ Colonel Lawrence, William 
Allen, Abraham Taylor, and myself, were sent to New 
York by the associators, commissioned to borrow 
some cannon of Governor Clinton. He at once re- 
fused us peremptorily; but, at a dinner with his 
council, where there was great drinking of Madeira 


ates for 
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ciples. Unhappy he who misses this source of inspi- 
ration! Most unhappy he who, having the opportu- 
nity of it, fails to embrace it,—the father, the mother, 
who lives spiritually apart from the child, indifferent 
or neglectful as to the deep realities of our being! 
Unfortunate the hurry of our lives, which comes be- 
tween too many children and their parents in respect 
tothese! I will not open the question whether there 
is in our homes more or less than formerly of the re- 
ligious spirit. But it is perfectly sure that it must be 
there adequately, or we shall have no true homes. A 
worldly home cannot be a true ora deeply happy 
one. Religion, the common recognition of an All- 
Holy, Divine Father; the sense of gratitude toward 
him; the sense of duty and of frailty, of a common 

- need of help and pardon; the recognition of the 
world of eternal realities, giving dignity to life and 
awakening aspiration and noble purpose,—these are 
what shall refine and elevate the home, and make 
its members deeply at one with each other, through 
mutual helpfulness and common joy in the things 
which alone are rewarding and sure. 





THE INDIAN CONFERENCE AT LAKE 
MOHONKE. 
LakE Mononk, N. Y., 10TH mo. 15th. 

ESTEEMED FRIENDS: The National Indian Con- 
ference bolds its closing session here this evening. 
This is a body of men and women interested in 
securing the rights of the Indian, who are annually 
invited by Albert Smiley, the proprietor of this 
house, to meet in conference here, and discuss In- 
dian affairs. All of the various religious organiza- 
tions are represented, and this is the fourth time 
that this Conference has been held at Mohonk. Our 
host is one of the Commissioners of Indian Affairs, 
appointed by President Grant, and he generously re- 
eeives a}l of the Conference as his guests during the 
time of the sessions, lasting three days. It is an 
eminently fitting thing that this body of men and 
women, who have no petty personal ends to answer, 
no political aspirations to satisfy, but who are in- 
fluenced by their devotion to the cause of a cruelly 
wronged, down-trodden and outraged people, should 
thus assemble here in this mountain retreat, far from 
the dust and turmoil of political strife, and from this 
commanding height send forth the result of their 
mature deliberations, in well chosen words, calcu- 
lated to mold public sentiment, and direct the popu- 
lar will. The important subjects of giving to the 
Indians land “in severalty,” abolishing the tribal 
relations, of abandoning the reservation system, and 
the entire system of Indian agencies as at present 
conducted, the education of Indian children in 
schools both in the East and in the West, which 
shall include both an ordinary English education, 
and manual training on the most approved modern 
methods; their training in agriculture, and in the 
various arts of civilized life; all these subjects have 
been very fully and freely discussed, and the results 
will go forth to the public, in the various resolutions 
which have, with great unanimity, been adopted by 
the conference. 

Gradually, the conference has advanced in its 
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views of what should be done to right the wrongs of 
the Indian, Last year they were hardly prepared to 
recommend immediate suffrage as one of the most 
important elements in the settlement of this 
problem. This year,a very strong resolution y n 
this subject was presented, and, after a fyl] ex: 
pression of sentiment, was adopted without a dis. 
senting voice. Bills giving to the Indians all that 
this conference would recommend, have been pre- 
sented to the Senate of the United States by Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts. These have been unan. 
imously adopted by the Senate, and came before 
the House early in the Spring. Action upon them 
there is still delayed, and it isa matter of great im. 
portance that the friends of the Indian should urge 
upon their representatives, everywhere, the passing 
of these bills during the present winter. Delay ig 
dangerous, and liable to be fatal, as the rapidly swel- 
ling tide of population is pressing upon reservations 
upon every side. Senator Dawes has been present 
through most of our sessions, and most earnestly and 
eloquently defended the cause of the Indian. That 
oppressed race has no better friend in this land, nor 
one more favorably situated to do them good. Her. 
bert Welsh, of Philadelphia, secretary of the Indian 
Rights Association, has also been present at all of 
our sessions, and his stirring words have aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm in the cause of the Indian, and 
a just indignation at the treatment which he has 
received at the lands of the government. Philip ©, 
Garrett, of Philadelphia, has been Chairman of the 
Business Committee, and has done most efficient 
service in the cause. We have greatly missed the 
presence of Dr. Rhoads, President of Bryn Mawr 
College, who was so active at the head of the Busi- 
ness Committee, last year. 

The sessions of the conference were admirably 
presided over by Clinton B. Fisk, the chairman of the 
Board of Indian Commissions. Of the large number 
present Imay mention President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, President Gates, of Rutgers Col- 
lege, President Ladd, of the University of Santa Fé, 
Dr. H. Hartshorne, of Germantown, Walter Allen, of 
the Boston Advertiser, H. O. Houghton, the pub- 
lisher, of Boston, C.C. Painter, the devoted and in- 
defatigable agent of the Indian Rights Association, 
and Mrs. A. L. Quinton of Philadelphia, President of 
the Women’s National Indian Association. By all of 
these, and many others, fitting words were spoken 
which added weight and dignity to the counsels of 
the conference. We all feel greatly encouraged by 
the progress in public sentiment since last year, and 
we shall leave this delightful mountain homs to-mor- 
row morning feeling that it has been good ior us, and 
we hope also for the Indian cause, that we have been 
here. Our host has generously provided for us rides 
over these beautiful mountain roads every afternoon, 
the sessions of the conference having been held only 
in the mornings and evenings, thus combining pleas- 
ure with the serious business which bringsus together. 

To increase the interest and add to the social 
pleasures of the occasion our host was so thoughtful 
as to include the wives of all the members in their 
invitations to the conference. He and his wife seem 
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indeed to have left nothing undone to make the occa- 
sion a most successful and delightful one in all re- 
ts. And the results of this large conference, as- 
sembled from the various religious organizations, 
cannot be other than most salutary. It must surely 
be a source of great interest and satisfaction to Friends 
everywhere to see that the rights of the Indian, 
about which we, as a religious body, have had so deep 
a concern from the beginning, are at last likely to be 
recognized by the country at large, and that tardy 
justice may yet be done to a deeply wronged and op- 
pressed race. Epwarp | H. Mai. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 43. 
TENTH MONTH 31S8T. 
JESUS RISEN. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ The Lord hath risen indeed, and hath appeared 
unto Simon.’’—Luke 24 : 34. 


READ John 20; 1-18, Revised Version. 
IN this account of the resurrection, many things 
found in the other Gospels are omitted. It does not 
detract from the credibility of the narrative that all 
those who witnessed the occurrence should not see 
the same incidents. One is impressed by one thing, 
and another may see thesame, but is more impressed 
by something else which to him is more important. 
All may be right ; and as in the words of Jesus on one 
occasion: “At the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established,” so in this case let 
us gather all we can from those who were among the 
number of the disciples of Jesus, and knew what had 
transpired, Asan actual occurrence, the account of 
the resurrection and subsequent appearance of Jesus 
among his disciples must ever remain one of those 
records in human history that the mind of man can- 
not comprehend. As aspiritual lesson, it is full of 
instruction and a type of the rising above the cares, 
the afflictions and the sorrows of our earthly exist- 
ence into the newness of spiritual life, which we may 
all experience if we but turn with loving confidence 
to our Father in heaven, whose tender care permits 
not even a sparrow to fall to the ground without his 
notice. This was the effect it had upon the followers 
of Jesus. The knowledge that he was indeed risen 
“was the beginning of a higher faith and of all their 
Christian work in the world.” (Ewald.) Hencefor- 
ward they went forth with confidence and all bold- 
ness, preaching and teaching in the name of their 
risen Lord, whom the grave could not hold, and gath- 
ering to the peaceable standard of Jesus multitudes 
whose hearts were waiting and watching “for the 
consolation of Israel.” The immortality of the spir- 
itual part of man was then a debated question. One 
large sect of the Jews, the Sadducees, had no belief 
in angel or spirit, and denied the resurrection, while 
the Pharisees were believers in a life beyond the 
grave. The resurrection of Jesus, thenceforth preached 
by the apostles, met the longing of many hearts, and 
was accepted by them as evidence beyond doubt of 
immortality and eternal life, and this brought peace 
and joy to the souls of men. 
Turis Lesson TEACHEs: 

That there is a spiritual life, and that the grave 

cannot hold the immortal part of man, nor can the 








most cruel treatment of the body hinder the soul 
from entering into the blessed condition of life with 
God when it is released from its suffering in the flesh. 
The message of Jesus to his brethren: “I ascend up 
to my Father and your Father, and my God and your 
God,” is a loving assurance to all who believe on him 
and obey his precepts, that they also shall ascend to 
the same God and Father when this life closes. 

It may be well to add, that the word translated, 
resurrection, “rise again,” and the like, all have, in 
the original language in which the New Testament 
was written, the meaning of an ascent, a rising up, 
not a coming back to this life but a going forward’ to 
a higher. “The immense stress laid in the New 
Testament on the resurrection of Jesus is by no 
means explained by supposing that after his death | 
he came to life again, and so proved that there is a 
life after death. What he showed his disciples was, 
that death was not going down, but going up, not 
descent into the grave but ascent to a higher world.” 
(J. F. Clarke.) The same writer says: “This raising of 
man, through the power of Christ’s life, to a higher 
state, is not a mere matter of speculation, then, not 
an opinion, not something pleasant to think of, and 
hope for, but it is a fundamental fact of Christian 
faith. Because Christ has arisen and passed up, we 
must all arise and pass up, too, with him. He is the 
first fruits of those who sleep. In proportion as the 
spirit of Christ is in us, in that proportion is the 
power in us which shall carry us up towards him. 
. . . . + The essential fact in the resurrection is, 
that Christ rose, through death, to a higher state; 
The essential doctrine of the resurrection is that 
death is the transition from a lower to a higher con- 
dition in all who have the life which makes them 
capable of it.” 

This is in substance the doctrine taught: by our 
own exponents of the religion of Jesus. It is the 
arising to newness of life here, that makes possible 
the condition spoken of by the Revelator, “ Blessed 
and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection, 
over these the second death hath no power.” 


HE who possesses the divine powers of the soul is 
a great being, be his place whatit may. You may 
clothe him with rags, may immure him in a dungeon, 
may chain him to slavish tasks, but he is still great, 
—Channing. 





Tue doctrine of evolution, properly considered, 
not only does not put God at a distance nor obscure 
his form behind the order of nature: it draws -him 
nearer, and even goes far toward breaking down the 
walls of mystery that shut him out from human 
vision. In evolution, we see a revelation of God; 
while, in previous theories of creation, we had only 
an assertion of God. In evolution, we have the First 
Cause working by connected processes in an orderly 
way : in former theories, we had a First Cause creat- 
ing the universe by one omnipotent fiat, ordaining 
its laws, and then leaving it to its courses or merely 
upholding it by his power. In respect of nearness, 
we at once see that evolution brings God nearer than 
do the other theories.—T. T. Munger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1886. 


THE JUST WAY THE RIGHT WAY. 


“Let us be careful to take just ways to compass just things, 
that they may last in their benefits to us.” 


THIS utterance of William Penn was doubtless very 
applicable to the time in which he lived, and the 
wisdom it expresses is greatly needed in our present 
day and generation. There is surely a lack of justice 
and right in many of the engagements entered upon 
for the promotion of public or private good. We 
often mourn the slow progress of reform, and fail to 
see the steady, quiet growth of a higher morality 
amid the rapid strides taken in improvements for our 
physical well being, or the advancement of our in- 
tellectual powers. We many times query why we do 
not as a nation improve faster in all that makes for 
righteousness. May it not be that wedo not take the 
just and right way “to compass just things.” We are 
zealous in a good cause, and so desire its success that 
we seize on half truths, or even sometimes false state- 
ments, to help us along and then marvel that we do 
not see good fruit from our labor. 

We desire to aid the poor, and we unwisely help 
them so much we destroy their feeling of independ- 
ence, and so pauperize them that they expect help the 
rest of their days. We have failed in the just course 
with them and reap only what we have sown. We 
greatly desire to rid the world of the evils of strong 
drink and tobacco, and are in such haste to doit, that 
we,seize on many immature plans, and move forward 
too rapidly for the masses to take hold, so we slip 
back often, to our discouragement, and loss to these 
good causes. Here as in physical nature “God moves 
in a mysterious way His wonders to perform,” and 
we need to watch well our methods that they be true 
and just if we would prosper in them. 

Perhaps in no one field is there more absolute 
disregard of “just ways,” than in the domain of.poli- 
tics.= Herein lies a snare that few seem able to escape, 
the great desire to secure what seems to be the wise 
thing, very often overruling all sense of right in the 
means employed to compass it. In the heat of con- 
test, appeals made for action that foster vice and em- 
phasize human weakness, so degrade and demoralize 
that if the end be attained the benefits do not last 
God’s laws are so just and so uncompromising that 
sin, either national or personal will ever continue to 
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be “a reproach to any people,” however much we 
wish the nation exalted for its righteousness, 

But for a strong faith that there are many just and 
noble ones who will some day rise in their might and 
put to flight ten thousand of these emissaries of ¢ 
we should lose hopein the national rule, but well know. 
ing that “ God is at the helm” we can bid fear depart 
and take fresh courage. Influencesare at work, and 
men from time to time embrace them, that will check 
the progress of the evil and result in “the healing of 
the nations “ifeach one of us be careful that our 
own path shall be just, and as a “shining light” unto 
others. 


Our friend, W. M. Jackson, of New York, writes 
us as follows: “I have been asked by many persong, 
both here and in Pennsylvania, whether the meet. 
ings of the Philanthropic Labor Union, and of the 
general Conference of First-day Schools, are open to 
the public,—i. ¢e., to those not members of the Com. 
mittees nor representatives. I think it would be 
well to publish a notice that all Friends and others 
interested will be welcomed at these meetings,” 

We act upon our friend’s suggestion by publishing 
this note, and calling attention to it, in this manner, 








DEATHS. 

COMLY.—Tenth' month 14th, Catharine, widow of 
Daniel Comly, a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa, 

DUDLEY.—At Moorestown, N. J., Tenth month 11th, 
Hannah Ann, wife of John H. Dudley, aged 76 years, g 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

GRIFFEN.—At Augusta, Mich., on Second day evening 
26th of Seventh month last, Abram L. Griffen, son of the 
late Samuel Griffen, of Saratoga, in his 64th year, a mem- 
ber of New York Yearly Meeting. He manifested in his 
life and character devotion to the truth, and, whilst being 
a man of ability, was above all a man of principle, of purity 
of life and integrity of purpose. 

Though decided in his views of life and duty, he was 
tolerant of all influences that tend to build up and, 
strengthen Society. Having a clear perception of the evil 
in the world he was not willing to look upon sinful action 
with the least degree of allowance. He loved his family, 
but without being over indulgent. His acts and words 
seemed always to be guided by asense of what was right 
and proper. He was warmly attached to Friends, and 
often had felt called upon to give expression in our religious 
meetings as well as contributing to the columns of this 
journal. 

WALTON.—At his home in Highland township, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., William Walton, in the 60th year of his age: 
a valued elder of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. As we 
record the death of this dear friend, it is with a sense of 
loss in all the departments of life which he filled. Asa 
citizen he was honored and respected. As a neighbor he 
fulfilled the golden rule of doing unto others as he would 
have them do to him. Asa friend he was faithful, gener- 
ous and kind. He was a wise counselor to those who 
sought advice of him, and to the poor he did not only say 
“Be ye clothed and fed,” but he supplied as far as able 
that of which they were in need. As a member of the 
Society of Friends, he was a consistent upholder of its 
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testimonies, adhering to plainness of speech on all occasions, 
upright in all his dealings, and governed by that love that 
unites in Christian fellowship. As a husband, father and 
prother his devotion shone forth in tender solicitude and 
care for those connected by such close ties. 

He was a man of unobtrusive manner,” diligent in 
business, yet not permitting this to interfere with 
religious duties. So faithful was he in the attendance of 
meetings both for worship and discipline that he was very 
rarely missing from those to which he belonged, and as 
appointments of weight were placed upon him, he endeav- 
ered to so far forget himself in the love he bore for our 
Society as to be willing to do what he could for it. His 
sickness was of short duration, but he was able to say, 
“ whichever way this may terminate I will endeavor to be 

’ satisfied.” The feeling in the sick room, the quiet cover- 
ing of the afflicted hearts when their labor of love was end- 
ed, gave evidence that the grace of God was the unfailing 
support of the sufferer and the sorrowing. In the removal 
of this dear friend may we witness ‘‘ That his works do 
follow him,” and the example he has given us incite to the 
same diligence in discharging the duties of life. “ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM CHICAGO TO SALT LAKE. 

THE wishing carpet of the Arabian Nights is to-day 
an accomplished ‘fact, and from Chicago to Denver 
seems but a step, so swiftly and comfortably is the 
distance traversed. The high bridges which we cross 
suspended in mid-air give one asensation not far’ 
different from the imaginable one of flying seated on 
acarpet over the tops of trees and houses. We left 
Chicago at noon of the 8th, and once fairly started 
drew a breath of relief that the plans so long in con- 
templation were at last in a fair way to be realized. 
The first half-day covered the rolling praries of 
Illinois, with their frequent frame towns, playthings 
too often for the cyclone, that modern monster which, 
had it appeared in ancient days, would certainly have 
been immortalized in fable as an all-devouring de- 
mon. 

The Mississippi was crossed by moonlight, the 
light making us admit the truthfulness of some of 
Mark Twain’s descriptions of the river, with which 
he wasso well acquainted under its varying condi- 
tions. Shortly after crossing we retired for the night, 
to awake almost across Iowa. The western portion of 
the State is much broken by hills and much more 
picturesque than the prairies of the day before. 

The Missouri was our next geographical land- 
mark, for when we reached its banks we knew Iowa 
had come to an end, and the town on the opposite 
bank was Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 

A lady who formerly lived near the river tells us 
that it was sometimes fifteen miles across at certain 
points, whereas just now the channel is dry in many 
places and full of islands of mixed sand and clay, and 
nowhere apparently did the water measure over one 
mile across. The bluffs on the Nebraska side were 
flaming with sumach and other bright-colored bushes. 
Eleven years ago, according to the lady before men- 
tioned, there was no bridge, and passengers were 
ferried across to a new train on the opposite side, the 
ferriage being often very dangerous on account of 


high winds and rapid currents. Many cases of land- 
slides and washoutsoccur along this treacherous river. 
Sometimes a train on which our informant went to 
school in the morning could not return at night, the 
tracks having been washed away, and passengers 
were occasionally called on to alight and dig out the 
track from a slide which had suddenly fallen and 
covered it. With such experiences it is not strange 
that passenger-trains have ceased to run on the tracks 
close to the shore. 

The valley of the Platte surrounded us all the 
morning and proved a beautiful region. The river 
is very winding, and frequently disappears wholly 
only to reappear some miles further on, its shores 
fringed with bushes and yellowing cottonwoods, and 
extending back to long-sloped hills that curve gently 
into one another. After this the country grew 
tamer and wilder, contradictory as this may seem. 
I mean that the land was more level and monoton- 
ous and less thickly settled, houses occurring at in- 
tervals of many miles apart, and those chiefly shan- 
ties or but little better. It was with pleasant antici- 
pations that we went to sleep, knowing that if all 
went well the morning would bring us to the gate- 
way of the finest scenery in the world. Several times 
in the night, in intervals of wakefulness, we noticed 
the peculiar brightness and nearness of the moon 
and stars, owing to the rarity of the air; and at five 
o’clock it was my privilege to see a dawn that will 
always remain peerless in my memory. The coun- 
try was a vast dark plain, to all appearances perfect- 
ly level; above it the sky was of the clearest, most 
crystalline blue, with a bar of orange shading into 
pale yellow stretching along the horizon and melting 
by faint gradations into the blue. Directly above 
the brightest point of orange and surrounded by the 
blue, the morning-star came “dancing in the East.” 
Indeed it seemed fairly to dance, the sole live thing 
against this pageantry of background. I watched 
steadily for an hour as the orange spread and the 
pale yellow reached up higher and the blue faded, 
and the star grew fainter and fainter and was finally 
swallowed up in the glory of the king whose har- 
binger it had been. Two lines of Emerson’s which I 
have always thought among his happiest kept com- 
ing to mind as I watched this gradual unfolding of 
light. 

“ All tenderly the haughty Day 
Fills his blue urn with fire.” 

An hour or more after sunrise we rode in sight of 
the misty mountain peaks, with their patches of 
snow, before we reached Denver. 

Denver, Col., 10th mo. 11. MW. EB, 

How precious little deeds of love and sympathy 
are, how strong to bless, how easy to perform, how 
comfortable to recall ! 





Gopand Nature are the true helpers and comforters 
for all of us. Do not tire yourself with books, creeds 
and speculations; let them wait, and believe that 
simply wishing and trying to be good is piety, for 
faith and endeavor are the wings that carry souls to 
heaven. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 

Tuis neat volume from the press of Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, is the result of some recent lectures 
of John Campbell Shairp, of St. Andrews, Scotland. 
The aim of this accomplished scholar and teacher is 
to show the relation which exisis between Nature 
and the imaginative soul of man, and the creation 
which arises from the meeting of. these two. The 
beauty which looks from the whole face of Nature 
requires a living soul for its existence ; and the poets 
are the kindlers of sensibility, who teach us to ob- 
serve more carefully, and feel more keenly the won- 
ders of the natural world. Poetry and philosophy 
go hand in hand. Stopford Brooke tells us that 
“Nature and her contemplation produced in Prof. 
Tyndall a kind of spiritual exaltation: his delight in 
a@ sunset or a thunder storm amounted to ecstasy. 
‘Our subjects,’ he declares, ‘are so glorious, that to 
work at them rejoices and encourages the feeblest, 
delights and contents the strongest.” In this delight 
and enchantment he was always in the temper of the 
poet, and continually reached that point of emotion 
which produces poetic creation. It is said that once, 
after long brooding on thesubject of force and mat- 
ter, he saw, as if lit by a stream of sudden light, the 
whole universe traversed by lines of force, and these 
lines in their ceaseless tremors, producing light and 
radiant heat, and dashing forward on the trail of his 
ideas, and thrilled intocreation by the emotion which 
he felt, declared that these lines were the lines of 
gravitative force, and that the gravitating force itself 
constituted matter; that is, he made force identical 
with matter. Brooke calls this “one of those in- 
spired and sudden guesses which come to the poet 
who writes of the soul, coming to the philosopher 
who writes of the universe. In the midst of unre- 
mitting work at details, suddenly a vision of the 
glory of the sum of things flashed upon his sight.” 

Shairp then asks if the sublime discoveries of 
Newton, Faraday and Tyndall pass into the daily 
thoughts of the people will poetry be longer possi- 
ble? Ifscientific truth supersede surface appearance, 
must not the march of science trample out poetry. 
Our author feels not the least fear, since poetry is the 
glow of emotion occasioned by the contact of the 
soul with reality or instance of any kind. Science in 
enlarging the domain of reality, increases immensely 
the field of poetic creation. When the results of sci- 
entific processes become habitual and spontaneous, 
then poetry will enter in and mould them into heav- 
enly forms. So will science and poetry minister to 
each other. While science gives to poetry new re- 
gions to work upon, poetry repays the debt by famil- 
iarizing and humanizing what science has. discov- 
ered. Such is their mutual interaction. In order 
that any truth may become fit material for poetry it 
must cease to live exclusively in the study or the lab- 
oratory, and come down and make itself palpable in 
the market-place. The scientific truth must pass out 
of the reign of mere head notions into the warmer 
atmosphere of imaginative intuition, and, vitalized 
there, must be embodied itself into beautiful form, 
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and flushed into glowing color. Poetry is the joy of 
soul in vivid contact with reality of any kind; » 
rather it is the utterance of that joy. When ¢ 
reality has passed onward, and kindled the soul to a 
white heat of emotion, then it is that genuine poetry 
is born. 

Prin. Shairp declares truly that the poets were the 
first observers, and the earliest and greatest poet 
were the most exact and faithful in their obsgeryg, 
tions. Indeed, fidelity fo the truth of Nature, even 
in its minutest details, may be almost taken ag 4 
special note of the higher order of poets. Our ay. 
thor in Chap. XI. gives his attention to the earliest 
English poet whose voice continues to be heard. 
among us in these days.: The morning star of Eng. 
lish Song (Chaucer) was a lover of nature, but hig 
was a simple, unreflective, child-like love. He wagg 
man of the world, skilled in affairs, at homein courts, 
conversant with the ways of both noble and peasant 
in these richly picturesque medizval times, and he 
loved to turn aside from ceremonies and processions 
of lordly knights, to dwell tenderly on the plain 
sights and sounds of external nature, and to sing of 
them with the transparency and sweetness of a child, 
Nature in her most obvious aspects attracted him. 
He is associated with the green lanes and dowas of 
Surrey and Kent. His favorite seasonis the May. 
time. We see the blithesome poet of 500 years ago 
arising long ere full day to hear the note ofthe night 

* ingale:— 
“Up I rose, three hours after twelve, 
About the springing of the gladsome day, 
And on I put my gear and mine array, 
And to a pleasant grove I ’gan to pass 
Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was. 


In which were oakés great, straight as a line, 
Under the which the grass, so fresh of hue, 
Was newly sprung, and an eight foot or nine 
Every tree well from his fellow grew ; 

With branches broad laden with leavés new 
That sprungen out against the sunné sheen, 
Some very red, and some a glad, light green. 


Which (as methought) was a right pleasant sight; 
And eke the birdés’ songés for to hear 

Would have rejoicéd any earthly wight ; 

And I, that could not yet in no manner 

Hearen the nightingale of all the year, 

Full busily hearkenéd with heart and ear, 

If I her voice perceive could anywhere.”’ 


Our author notes that in Chaucer’s South England 
this is a direct study of natural scenery, which yet is 
unchanged in the copsewoods of Kent and in the 
lanes of Surrey. 

Of Shakespeare, he says, “this poet never set him- 
self formally to study or describe external nature, 
yet his dramas are full of her presence and her works.” 
These are given, not in elaborate descriptions, but in 
rapid strokes and side glances, vivid, penetrating, in- 
tense, thrown off from the heat of an imagination 
brooding mainly over human interests and emotions. 
Man and Nature are made for each other, and Nature 
can hardly be rightly conceived and portrayed apart 
from man and his emotions and destiny. 

After the stately verse of Milton, rural life and 
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Nature disappeared from English poetry for more 
than half a century. The return to Nature was be- 
gun by Allan Ramsay, and Thomson brought back 
the popular taste to the study of the poetry of Na- 
ture. The increased sensibility to Nature in Eng- 
lish poetry which appeared in Thomson was carried 
on to the close of the eighteenth century by Collins, 
Gray, Goldsmith and Cowper. 

The last chapter of this interesting work is devo- 
ted to Wordsworth as an interpreter of Nature. These 
46 pages give us a discriminating essay upon Words- 
worth and his works which is worthy of careful 
study. Our author concludes his book with the re- 
mark that “ Wordsworth alone, adding the philoso- 
pher to the poet, has speculated widely and deeply 
on the relation in which Nature stands to the soul of 
man, and on the truths suggested by this relation. In 
that relation, and along the lines of thought that ra- 
diate from it, is to be found the true interpretation of 
Nature. This interpretation is a truth 
which can only be apprehended by the moral imagin- 
ation, that is the imagination filled with moral light, 
and which will commend itself to the most thought- 
ful minds in their most feeling moods. S. R. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—Canada Half-Year Meeting was held at Yonge 
Street on the 27th of last month, the public meeting 
being on the First-day previous. We copy the fol- 
lowing particulars from Young Friends’ Review: “The 
rain fell heavily until nearly the hour of gathering, 
which caused the meeting to be unusually small, but 
the next morning was fair, and the meeting was well 
attended by many beside members, who manifested 
much interest. Isaac Wilson was the principal speak- 
er, and had much to communicate on the necessity of 
a strict adherence to the principles taught by Jesus 
Christ through example as well as through precept. 
Several of our elderly members having passed away 
since our last meeting in this place, their vacant 
seats reminded the younger members of the necessity 
ofan individual faithfulness to manifested duty in 
order that those seats may not remain vacant. Pick- 
ering Monthly Meeting forwarded a proposition to 
have that meeting changed to an Executive, which 
was granted. It is the first we have a knowledge of 
as finding it necessary to avail themselves of the 
privilege granted by the newly revised Discipline in 
that particular.” 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

—Concord First-day School Union held its semi- 
annual session at Providence meeting-house, (near 
Media, Delaware county, Pa.),on the 9th inst. There 
was a good attendance of delegates and others. The 
reports were mainly of a statistical character, but 
some of them had appended remarks and descrip- 
tions of methods for work that were of value, and 
gave rise to discussion. The sentiment prevailed 
that the unions were held for the purpose of helping 
each other regarding the practical werk in the 
schools, and when we drift away from this, the feel- 
ing with our young teachers who assemble on such 
occasions to be fed, isthat of havingreceived “stones 





for bread.” The appointing of delegates to the Asso- 
ciation to be held on Tenth month 30th, direct from 
each First-day school, saves time in the Union, and 
connects each school more closely to that body. The 
Union adjourned to meet at Wilmington, Del., in 
Fourth month next. 

—Abington First-day School Union held its ses- 
sion at Abington meeting-house, (Montgomery county, 
Pa.), on last Seventh-day, the 18th inst, There was 
a large attendance by interested Friends and others. 
Reports, generally encouraging, were read from the 
different schools in the Union, among them being the 
newly organized one at Norristown. The exercises 
included recitations and readings by young people, 
an essay by Charles Bond, of the Horsham school, a 
black-board exercise by Mary P. Hallowell, of the 
same school, and a recitation, “‘ A Plea from the Veg- 
etable Kingdom,” by a class of eight, from the Ab- 
ington school. 

—Mary R. Williams, writing under date Tenth 
month 10th,from Waterford, Va., says of the First- 
day school in that place: “ Our school has been small, 
but on the part of the scholars there has been un- 
usual interest manifested. We expect to close for 
the season in a coupleof weeks, as it does not suit us 
to keep open in winter.” 

“EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

—A circular sent out by the Committee in charge 
of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, addressed 
“to the parents and guardians of the pupils intrusted 
to our care” seems to us to contain many points of 
interest to those engaged in the work of education. 
The circular says: 

“The Committee in charge of Friends’ Central 
School earnestly request your sympathy and coéper- 
ation in carrying out the following rules and regula- 
tions : 

“Pupils are expected to study their lessons with- 
out assistance other than that given atschool. All 
lessons are explained in advance by the teachers, as 
far as they deem it advisable until after the pupil has 
tried to master them, and teachers are in attendance 
at the school from 8 to 9 a. m., to give any further as- 
sistance needed. 

“ Pupils accustomed to home aid learn to depend 
on it, instead of upon their own efforts, and do not 
pay careful attention to the teachers’ explanations ; 
and thus the assistance given by parents, while tem- 
porarily saving the child work, is often a permanent 
disadvantage. 

“We close school promptly at two o’clock, that 
pupils and teachers may have regular meals. All 
punishments in the way of detentions after school or 
additional work at home have been dispensed with, 
and pupils will be placed on their honor; those who 
disregard the rules of the school will be reproved, rea- 
soned with, reported, and, if no improvement takes 
place, parents will be required to withdraw them 
from the school. 

“ While our work is graded so that pupils in good 
health and of average ability can keep pace with 
their classes, ample facilities are provided for those 
not able to take full work, and for unusually bright 
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pupils to go on faster than the regular class ; but our 
teachers are the best judges of the ability of pupils to 
take more or less work. We send home every four 
weeks a full report of the average in each study, with 
marks for behavior,-attendance, etc., and we ask pa- 
rents, before signing, to examine each particular with 
the pupil, so that any shortcoming can be explained 
and understood, and encouragement and sympathy 
given. 

“Any mark for recitation under 65, should claim 
attention, and the pupil be advised to obtain assist- 
ance from the teacher between 8 and 9 a. M. 

“We desire that pupils shall not wear extravagant 
or showy clothing or jewelry in school, but that they 
shall dress in the simplicity consistent with school 
duties. ; 

“ We have added a Gymnasium, and easy lessons 
will be given the girls a few minutes daily by a com- 
petent teacher. They should come suitably dressed 
for the purpose, and we hope no excuses will be sent, 
except under a physician’s advice. Physical devel- 
opment is an important step towards an intellectual 
education, and the exercise regularly taken will be 
beneficial even to delicate girls. 

“In conclusion we earnestly urge that, at this 
critical period of the pupil’s school-life, parents give 
both pupils and teachers their sympathy and support 
by sending no excuses for unprepared lessons, (ex- 
cept in cases of illness), and by requiring punctual 
attendance every day, regularity in meals, and early 
hours for retirement. 

“Tf we can have your hearty coéperation we shall 
hear little complaint of breaking down by school 
work,—an expression often used for the result of vio- 
lations of the laws of health by late hours, novel 
reading, and excitement caused by improper amuse- 
ments. 

“On behalf of the Committee. 

“ AtFRED Moore, Clerk.” 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 

—David.B. Updegraff has recently published in 
the Palladium newspaper, of Richmond, Ind., an “ in- 
terview,” in which he strongly antagonizes those 
amongst the Orthodox Friends who have condemned 
his advocacy of water baptism, etc. We extract as 
follows from his answer toa question as to discon- 
tinuance by other yearly meetings of correspondence 
with (Orthodox) Ohio Yearly Meeting: 

“London Yearly Meeting would hardly like to 
‘cut off’ Ohio for an offence that exists in her own 
borders, ten to one in Ohio. But ifshe begins on 
this line, where will she stop? She may cut off New 
England because of a veneered infection of Unitari- 
anism, New York because of her confessed restora- 
tionism and annihilationism ; Western, because she, 
like Ohio, failed to legislate ; lowa, which would not 
say that theistic evolution disqualifies for the minis- 
try, though she could not say that a beliefin baptism 
does. And then Indiana might not escape, on ac- 
count of her ‘directed and paid ministry,’ that is ex- 
citing so much criticism, besides the fact that in quiet 
ways she has virtually authorized and winked at bap- 
tism for a dozen years past, practically saying to her 
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Woodstown, N. J. 


—Referring to D. B. Updegraff’s attitude ang dec. 


larations, Friends’ Review uses this language: “We 
feel called upon to remark upon some late expres. 
sions of one of the most conspicuous of those who 
are endeavoring to lead a portion of the Socie of 
Friends out from its established characteristic doe. 
trines and principles. It seems needful to do thj 
because, for such to rule in the Society, must be it, 
inevitable ruin; and their continuance in it, at least 
as ministers, is itself an overruling of its very consti. 
tution, as well as of the expressed judgment of ay 
large majority of its membership, throughout the 
world.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AUTUMN. 


O! purple-cinctured Autumn thou hast come 

In regal guise to claim thy sylvan throne, 

Crowned with the vintage whose ripe clusters grow 

Dusky with unshed richness. Tangled vines, 

Deep tinted with the sunset’s crimson glow, 

And russet fruitage, pleasant as the limes 

Or cool pomegranates of more kindly climes, 

Strew all thy pathway. From thy bounteous hands 

We take thy fragrant treasures, freighted full 

With all the summer’s benizon, and yield 

Thee homage for thy largess. Ever bright 

Be thy cool advent. When thy reign is o’er 

Chill Winter wrapped in ermine can but sway 

Feebly the sceptre thou hast cast away. 
—CHARLOTTE PANCOAsT, 


THE TRAVELER AT SUNSET. 


THE shadows grow and deepen round me, 
I feel the dew-fall in the air; 

The muezzin of the darkening thicket 
I hear the night-thrush call to prayer. 


The evening wind is sad with farewells, 
And loving hands unclasp from mine ; 
Alone I go to meet the darkness 
, Across an awful boundary line. 


As from the lighted hearths behind me 
I pass with slow, reluctant feet, 

What waits me in the land of strangeness ? 
What face shall smile, what voice shall greet? 


What space shall awe, what brightness blind me? 
What thunder roll of music stun? 

What vast processions sweep before me 
Of shapes unknown beneath the sun ? 


I shrink from unaccustomed glory, 
I dread the myriad-voiced strain ; 

Give me the unforgotten faces, 
And let my lost ones speak again. 


He will not chide my mortal yearning 
Who is our Brother and our Friend, 

In whose full life, divine and human, 
The heavenly and the earthly blend. 


Mine be the joy of soul-communion, 

The sense of spiritual strength renewed, 
The reverence for the pure and holy, 

The dear delight of doing good. 
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No fitting ear is mine to listen 
‘An endless anthem’s rise and fall ; 
No curious eye is mine to measure 
The pearl gate and the jasper wall. 


For love must needs be more than knowledge; 
What matter if I never know 

Why Aldebaran’s star is ruddy 
Or colder Sirius white as snow! 


Forgive my human words, O Father! 
I go thy larger truth to prove ; 
Thy mercy shall transcend my longing ; 
I seek but love, and Thou art Love! 


I go to find my lost and mourned for 
Safe in thy sheltering goodness still, 
And all that hope and faith foreshadow 

Made perfect in thy holy will. 


—J. G. WHITTIER, in The Independent. 





THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL: ORGANIZATION 
OF THE TRUSTEES. 


THERE has been some delay in the work of the 
Association of Friends to Promote the Education of 
the Colored People of the South, in order to await 
the organization of the Trustees of the Schofield 
School, under the charter obtained for it, several 
months ago. This organization has now been regu- 
larly and satisfactorily effected. A meeting of the 
corporators was held in New York city, on the 
15th instant, (at the office of William Stone, 243 
Broadway), and there were present a legal quorum,— 
seven out of the thirteen: Henry G. Lapham, John 
T. Willets, and Mary T. Stone, of New York; W. T. 
Rodenbach, (for several years the efficient and val- 
ued assistant to Martha Schofield, at Aiken), now of 
Naugatuck, Conn.; W. L. Garrison and Richard P. 
Hallowell, of Boston; and Henry Haines, of Phila- 
delphia. Declinations to serve as Trustees were 
presented from Wm. McGeorge, Sarah F. Corlies, and 
J. T. Hayne, and their places were filled by the 
election of Edward H. Magill, Sarah J. Ash, and 
Howard M. Jenkins. Subsequently, Richard P. Hal- 
lowell requested to be released, and Wm. M. Jackson 
was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

The Board of Trustees organized as follows: 
President, Wm. Lloyd Garrison; Vice President, 
Mary T. Stone; Secretary and Treasurer, Martha 
Schofield; Finance Committee, John T. Willets, Hen- 
ry Haines, Wm. M. Jackson; Education Committee, 
Martha Schofield, John G. Phillips, Wm. T. Roden- 
bach. A series of By-Laws for the direction of the 
Board was considered and adopted, and the meeting 
was in all respects very satisfactory. Moreover, the 
very lively interest shown in the work by all pres- 
ent gives great encouragement as to its successful 
prosecution. 

It may be added that a private letter from Martha 
Schofield, at Aiken, states that the School is again 
starting, with a very good and earnest spirit shown 
by all. A principal teacher, a woman, has been 
secured, who, it is believed, will be very competent. 
The necessary funds to meet present demands are 
fairly assured from the canvass now being made by 
Friends in New York Yearly Meeting, and it is ex- 


pected that their exertions will be punctually sup- 
plemented by those of our Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting Association which will now proceed in ac- 
tive work. H.M. J. 


From The American. 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS CONTROVERSY. 


IT is told of an old German chieftain that when he 

was on the point of receiving baptism at the hands 

of a Christian missionary, he paused to ask “ What 

has become of my forefathers who died without 

baptism?” “They are all in the fires of hell” an- 

swered the missionary. “Then,” was the reply, “I 

will go to hell with them” and the Teuton turned 

away from the font, and his people remained pagans 

for another generation. The theology of the mis- 
sionary who thus lost his converts has remained that 
of the great body of Christian teachers. Here and 
there a brave man like Zwingli has raised his voice 
in protest, and insisted that our Lord’s words as to 
the proportion of stripes to the possession of lights 
indicated some other outcome than this, and lesser 
religious bodies, notably the Friends, have asserted 
the possibility of the heathen coming to the beatific 
vision of God through following the light from Him 
which enlightens “every man who cometh into the 
world.” But the typical teaching has been that of 
Le Maitre de Sacy, who used to begin the study of 
Virgil by reminding his pupils that the author of the 
Eneid was in hell for his paganism. 

Of late years, and through the growth of a broad- 
er conception of salvation and a truer insight into 
the divine character, there has been a weakening of 
dogmatism in this matter. Also the comparative 
study of religions has done something by showing 
that the unchristian beliefs contain many elements 
which cannot be treated as blindness and errors, but 
which give evidence of a genuine insight into the di- 
vine nature, and stand in close relation to Christiani- 
ty itself. Ofcourse the Liberal sects have found no 
difficulty in accepting this teaching; but the Ortho- 
dox bodies, which constitute the bulk of Christen- 
dom, have been slower in their reception of it. 

The “ American Board of Foreign Missions” was 
the first and still is the most important of the Ortho- 
dox agencies in America for converting the world to 
Christianity. Like Andover Theological Seminary, 
it was founded in the heat of the reaction against the 
Unitarian movement in New England; and it as- 
sumed from the first as its motive to missionary work 
the final and eternal ruin of every man who died out- 
side the pale of Christian belief. People were urged 
to give money, to give their children, to give them- 
selves to this work, on the ground that every pagan 
converted was'a soul saved from eternal death. And 
under the operation of these motives great results 
have been achieved. The whole people of the Sand- 

wich Islands and multitudes of other heathen na- 
tionalities have been gathered into Christian churches, 
and many of the noblest careers have been achieved 
on the mission field. Other churches have been 
roused to activity in behalf of missions, and some 
which coéperated with the Board at the start, have 
withdrawn only to begin enlarged operations on their 
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own account. The record made by Coan, Judson, 
Hepburn, Hamlin, Dwight and others in this field is 
a crown of honor to the American churches. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the denomina- 
tions which rejected this view of the future of the 
unconverted heathen have not been equally zealous 
in their behalf. The Friends seem to have lost the 


missionary impulse which their doctrine of an “in- | 


ward, universal and saving light” imparted to the 
first generation in the society. In so far as the mis- 
sionary spirit has revived among them, it has been 
among those who have come to accept the ordinary 
“ Evangelical” view of the fate of the heathen. The 
whole achievement of our Universalists and Unitari- 
ans is summed up in the work of Mr. Dall, who died 
recently in Bengal. 

Of late years, the questioning of the orthodox 
theory pf missions has advanced rapidly in the 
churches and ministers that support the American 
Board, and that are in the main those called Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist. In Andover Seminary the 
theory is taught of “a second probation” for those 
who have not heard the Gospel in this life, and this 
stronghold of Massachusetts Orthodoxy, established 
to fight Liberalism to the death, has consequently 
become an object of suspicion to the conservative 
wing of the body. And this brings the question very 
speedily toa head. Young men from this as well as 
other seminaries apply to be received as missionaries 
ofthe Board. In the interval between the sessions 
the affairs of the Board are managed nominally by a 
Prudential Committee, but in reality by a Secretary, 
upon whom most of the hard work and wearing 
responsibility must fall. The Secretaries of the 
Board—Worcester, Evarts and Anderson especially— 
have been strong men, of whom much was expected 
and not in vain. And they were practically dictators 
of its policy for the term of their service. Dr. An- 
derson wrecked the whole educational system of the 
East Indian missionaries, in spite of their protests, 
and sacrificed great masses of school property to his 
theory that the work of a missionary is to make con- 
verts, not to teach school. And Mr. Alden, the 
present Secretary, has inherited the mantle of his 
predecessors, and carries things with as high a hand. 
Every applicant who is found to be infected with 
this Andover notion of a second probation, however 
great his abilities and his zeal, is refused a commis- 
sion from the Board, and none are accepted without 
a thorough search into their opinions on this point. 
And finally an able and successful missionary to 
India, [mamed Hume] who avowed his agreement 
with the Andover professors on this point, has been 
refused leave to return to his field of labor, although 
his colleagues in that field have written most urgent- 
ly for his return. 








He is an accountant who can cast up correctly the 
sum of his own errors.—DILLWwyN. 





Erernat self-communion is our destiny. Shall it 
be communion with selves that we must abhor or 
despise, or with selves into which we can look with 
gratitude and gladness ?—A. Peabody. 





a 


NOTES ON THE CHARLESTON EARTH. 
QUAKE. 


[The following interesting and evidently very intelli 
gent letter from Charleston appears in the New York Tri. 
bune. While not undertaking to explain fully the causes 
of the earthquake, it throws light on the general Subject, } 
THE idea that Charleston and its immediate vicinj 
had suddenly become an “ earthquake centre ” was, 
perhaps, most natural to unscientific minds durin ; 
and immediately after the late terrible disaster an 
it was this thought which added so materially to the 
terrors of the stricken populace. The slightest ra. 
tional grounds for such a suspicion would of course 
have proved a severe tow to the future prospects of 
the city, and it is therefore most important to show 
that the fear was absolutely groundless and to dem. 
onstrate the perfectly natural and patent causes of al] 
the trouble. The destruction of the city and its sub. 
urb, Summerville, twenty-two miles distant, together 
with the fear-inspiring phenomena which accompa. 
nied it, was due entirely to secondary causes, Not 
only is there no proof forthcoming of the volcanic 
action supposed, but demonstrative evidence of its 
absence. An ‘earthquake centre,” if it means any- 
thing, means a section of country exposed to con. 
stant local peril from active volcanic agency beneath 
it or in its near vicinity. Now there is not a hot or 
warm spring, not a trace of volcanic formations, nor 
an indication of volcanic action, within hundreds of 
miles of Charleston.- Whatever the cause of the 
great seismic wave may have been—and it is not my 
purpose to discuss that point here—Charleston’s share 
in the impulse was but little, if at all, greater than 
that of hundreds of other places which are now 
equally safe from any fear of a recurrence for genera- 
tions or centuries to come. That wave—for unques- 
tionably it was a wave—however occasioned, will 
probably, when all the data have been discovered 
and weighed, be ranked among the great geological 
convulsions, occurring at such long intervals of time 
and arising from such widely differing causes as to 
allay all fear of return for ages yet to come. 

But the sedimentary foundation upon which 
Charleston is built, the peculiar habit of construction 
there prevailing and the singular and deeply interest- 
ing limestone formation between the Santee River 
and the headwaters of the Ashley, extending south- 
east toward the coast, will account satisfactorily for 
all the phenomena which have proved so destructive, 
so appalling and so puzzling. The granite formation 
reaches the tide-level in the bed of the Congaree 
about sixty-five miles inland. Sections of the twoar- 
tesian wells in Wentworth Street and on Marion 
Square show slight differences in formation at these 
points, but in general agree in exhibiting sandy clay, 
blue marl, argillaceous marls and similar light and 
loose or porous formations, to a depth of 1,985 feet. 
From near six hundred feet downward there occur a 
few strata of limestone, marly and sandstone rocks, 
mostly very thin, from two to ten feet. Note well 
that while surface wells were filled with sand and 
“volcanic mud,” and “geysers” formed in various 
parts of the city and country, the flow of these arte- 
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sian wells was undisturbed. Now remember that 

uch of the city is built upon “ made land, piles, 
sce-chaff, saw-dust, etc. The entire soil is under- 

ined by large cisterns and tidal drains. The first 
aie felt were vertical jerks, clearly proven by the 
throwing of water out of pitchers which were not ov- 
erturned, and by the position of many marble monu- 
ments. This motion squeezed together from below 
the loose strata above noticed, forcing water through 
the light upper crust. The sand from superficial beds, 
with some of the blue marl below it, was thus 
prought to the surface. This caused the dreaded 
“geysers” and “ volcanic eruptions which came 
probably from a depth of not over twenty feet, and 
certainly not over sixty. The crash, at one instant, 
of the falling city and the reverberation through 
partly filled cisterns and tidal drains added tenfold 
tothe roar and shaking. I can testify that this was 
awful and demoralizing beyond description. Then, 
after the city was down, came the swaying, rocking 
motion, which almost threw me to the ground and 
produced almost universal nausea. Owing to the va- 
riety of soil and foundation the testimony as to these 
motions is not uniform. In different parts of the city 
these experiences were quite different. The whole oc- 
cupied between ten and twenty seconds. The atmos- 
pheric condition was absolutely still, intensely hot 
and close and highly electrical. This, too, was no 
doubt a’ secondary effect produced by the magnetiz- 
ing of the earth from internal friction. There is no 
reason to consider it in any way a cause. 

Now as to Summerville and the adjacent country, 
the peculiar phenomena are clearly explicable. All 
along the line of the Santee and toward the head 
‘waters of the Cooper the marl is superficial, green 
sand beds lie close to the surface, and a vein of 
fairly hard bluish white limestone has been hol- 
lowed into the channel of a subterranean stream. 
This stream has been exposed at various points, such 
as Cave Hill, Eutaw, Pooshee and Woodboro, by the 
breaking in of the roof, forming so-called “springs” 
and fountains. These are sometimes small holes of a 
few feet diameter, very deep and slanting away un- 
der the earth with no visible connection with other 
water, yet full of fish, many of them very large. 
This superficial limestone disappears near the Coop- 
er and is not found at Charleston at a depth less than 
300 to 600 feet. We now know where it trends. Be- 
coming somewhat deeper, and covered by several 
feet of stiff clay and some sand, it passes under 
Summerville and Ten Mile Hill, along the Savannah 
Railroad through coast Georgia and Florida. Hol- 
lowed out by the percolation of water under Sum- 
merville and along the line of the railroad into a 
succession of cavernous reservoirs, these caught up 
and transmitted to the surface the first “shocks,” 
while the looser strata under Charleston made them 
scarcely perceptible. When the main shock came it 
cracked the walls and roofs of these caverns in every 
direction. They are evidently not of any great size 
or depth, but sufficiently large to cause heavy jars 
and slides as the roofs have fallen in and the sides 
collapsed under the wear of the constantly flowing. 
water. In short, the settling process necessarily fol- 





lowing such disturbance of the underlying strata will 
account satisfactorily for all the succeeding pheno- 
mena which have occasioned so much unnecessary 
though very natural uneasiness. The fissures and 
subsidences in various places are simply “lime-sinks,” 
less extensive than some which have occurred of late 
years without any earthquake accompaniment. 


Rosert WItson, M. D., D. D. 
Charleston, Sept. 20, 1886. 


THE VARIETY OF TASTES. 
TASTES differ with regard to that which is heard or 
read quite as much as with regard to that which is 
eaten or merely looked at. This is a truth which it 
would be well for us to bear in mind, in our es- 
timates of the fitness of a sermon, or an address, or a 
book, or an editorial, or a lesson-help in Bible-study, 
to benefit those for whom it is prepared. If we like 
it, that isin itself an indication that a good many 
others do not like it. If we are not pleased with it, 
that is in itself an indication that a good many 
others are pleased with it. One thing is certain, it 
cannot suit us and everybody else at the same time; 
and if it is our turn to be pleased or to have no pleas- 
ure this time, we must understand that others must 
take their turn, or that they have already had it, in 
order that all may be provided for—sooner or later. 
When a sermon seems an admirable one, as we judge 
sermons, we must not wonder that it is heard very 
differently by others who have listened to it as at- 
tentively as ourselves. And when a sermon seems 
to us a very commonplace one, or one of an inferior 
grade in thought and phrasing and style, we may 
console ourselves with the feeling that that sermon 
has probably pleased and helped other hearers far 
more than it would have done had it conformed to 
our standard in its line. The same is true of that 
which we read in our weekly paper, or in any book 
which we take up. Its fitness for us is its unfitness 
for many others, and vice versa. It would be as un- 
desirable to have only our style of sermons, of 
editorials, of books, before the public, as to have only 
our favorite eatables for sale at the market, or our 
favorite styles of dress goods, of house-furnishing 
material, or of room adornings, on sale in the shops. 
It is better to have all kinds, rather than one kind 
alone, so long as there are others besides ourselves in 


the world who deserve and who need caring for.— 
Selected. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARENTAGE. 


WE think that we appreciate our duties to our 
children, but how many of us realize that the chief- 
est of our obligations to them begins before their 
birth? The responsibility of bringing into existence 
any life is a most serious one; but when to this is 
added the handicapping of that life with diseased 
tendencies, the outcome of our own vices, the result 
is one from which all may well shrink. It was a 
proverb in Israel that when the fathers had eaten 
sour grapes the children’s teeth were set on edge, 
and it was deemed no marvel that those whose fa- 
thers had stoned the prophets should reject Him 
who was sent untothem: “Ye are the children of 
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those who stoned the prophets.” Yes, the children’s 
teeth are set on edge and the fathers go on eating 
sour grapes, little heeding. 

The influence of heredity in the transmission of 
disease is a matter of common belief. Phthisical, 
syphilitic, cancerous, and scrofulous tendencies are 
quite generally recognized as fertile in the produc- 
tion of a diseased posterity. And even when, by 
intermarriage, these tendencies are so opposed by 
combative influences in the healthier parent as not 
to appear in the first generation, it is not uncommon 
to witness their effect in later ones. But much of 
this is generally accepted; what is not so clear to 
many minds is that the heredity of mental qualities 
is as striking and persistent as that of the physical. 
Darwin, Cuvier, Bacon, John Adams, and Macaulay 
will serve as examples of an inherited intellectual 
ability. The physician descended from a line of 
successful physicians, the lawyer from an ancestry 
of able counselors, inherits an aptitude and fitness 
for his work that is incalculable. So no less surely 
are morbid mental characteristics transmitted by the 
same tyranny of organization; the statistics of in- 
sanity, as furnished from English sources, give rea- 
son for belief that more than one-half of the cases 
received in the asylums of the United Kingdom give 
evidence of inherited taint. From the nature of the 
case this question is one difficult to settle conclu- 
sively. Information upon this topic comes, for the 
most part, from interested sources, and the desire 
to conceal an unpleasant truth is usually greater 
than concern for statistical accuracy. But the tre- 
mendous influence of hereditary transmission in 
those cases where our information is conclusive, 
leaves us in no doubt about its most general appli- 
cation. It is equally true that as facial resemblances 
and peculiarities, a trick of manner or gesture, can 
be transmitted, and generally recognized, from father 
to son through several generations, so the appetites, 
tendencies, passions, and habits are as surely prone 
to appear in our children.—Dr. H. L. Wood in Baby- 
hood. 


AN AUTHOR'S GARDEN. 
IN an old mansion, built more than a century ago, 
but still in perfect repair, just outside the little Con- 
necticut village of Winsted, lives Rose Terry Cooke. 
The old manse is situated on a sloping hill, giving an 
extensive and beautiful view of the Connecticut val- 
ley, with the mountains of Colebrook and Hartland 
in the distance, A feature of the house is the old 
fireplace, capable of holding a good-sized wagon-load 
of wood that reminds one of the days of our grand- 
fathers. But the most attractive portion of Mrs. 
Cooke’s home is the carefully-kept old-fashioned 
garden which surrounds it. The flower-beds are 
filled with hollyhocks, white roses, London pride, 
sweet peas, geraniums, phlox, four-o’clocks, honey- 
suckles, trumpet vines—in fact, a veritable picture of 
a garden of the olden times. Mrs. Cooke’s flowers 
are her chief delight, and upon them she devotes 
that portion of the time not given over to literary 
work. She rejoices in the bloom and fragrance of 
the flowers, and is never happier than when, with 


water-pot in hand, she is sprinkling her « 
weeding out some stray grass that seeks the 
of her plants. Along the farther end of the 
winds a small river, which, Owing to its 
garies, has been called the “ Mad River.” 
end of the premises is Mrs. Cooke’s vegeta 
and this receives an equal share of her attenti 
She enters into the true spirit of her old-time Yan, 
kee garden, and the chance passer-by will if he 
looks, frequently see, in some secluded part of the 
garden, the pleasant queen of this attractive redding 
sometimes absorbed in a book, while now and agair, 
she will be complacently admiring the results of her 
horticultural skill— Brooklyn Magazine. 


pet,” or 
shelter 
garden 
wild va- 
At another 
ble garden, 





CARELESS FEEDING OF INFANTS. 
OF all the ailments of children none are more com- 
mon tian those of the digestive organs, especially of 
the alimentary canal, which comprises the mouth 
and teeth, the cesophagus or gullet, (that part of the 
canal leading from the mouth to the stomach), the 
stomach itself, and the large and small intestine 
This alimentary canal is long, enlarged at the mouth 
and stomach, and is quite tortuous in the abdominal 
or intestinal portion. In the young child its lining, 
especially from its stomach downwards, is velvety, 
and abundantly supplied with nerves. ’ 

The stomach of the baby is more perpendicular 
during and after digestion than in the adult, and 
holds but a small quantity of food at any one time, 
Hence overfeeding, rapid feeding, or the jolting of a 
baby during or soon after a meal, generally excites 
the act of vomiting. Though vomiting in babieg 
seems to be a sort of safeguard against repletion, still 
repeated vomitings are not safe, and may convert a 
disordered condition of the stomach into a diseased 
condition. Chronic dyspepsia of infants and young 
children leads to pitiable and painful results. 

The small intestine of older children and of adults 
has protruding from its lining membrane shelf-like 
projections, which serve to retard the onward pas- 
sage of partially-digested food, while at the same 
time they materially assist in its further digestion by 
pouring out through their substance certain fluids, 
which soften and convert into a creamy mass this food 
which is to become blood. In the infant these pro- 
jections either do not exist or are rudimentary, and 
to all intents the small intestine is an elastic cylin- 
der, with a smooth, velvet inner surface. This ar- 
rangement of the intestine means that the food of 
the baby should be fluid and bland, something that 
can be readily digested or converted into blood mate- 
rial without irritating the delicate tube through which 
it passes.—Dr. Jerome Walker in Babyhood. 





Tue burden of the sublimest of the hymns of the 
ages is this great solemn assurance: that, however 
great the need, however sad the sorrow, however 
shameful the fear, above the need and within the 
sorrow and around the fear is the strong sense of the 
Everlasting Love. Humanity would stand shivering 
and shuddering on the brink of each new morning, 
if it were not for this thought of the majestic presence 
of the Eternal Light.—G. Gordon. 
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Ir we fully follow Him in all His leadings, the 
Lord’s way would be to many of us a plainer path 
than we find it—Samvuen ForneraiL. 





Tue most gloomy people and those most distrust- 
ful of the future—the people who, as a whole, think 
the world is going to the dogs—are the people who do 
nothing, in their own person, to hinder such a catas- 
trophe. Such a man is willing to go to his club, and 
read the exposure made of a fraud in the School Com- 
mittee or a malversation in the Board of Correction ; 
and he will stand with his back to the fire and lecture 
for a half-hour on the downfall of the Republic. But 
he will take no pains at the next election to secure a 
better School Committee or a purer Board of Correc- 
tion. There is no way in which that man can come 
to more healthy and cheerful view of society and its 
destiny than by going into the battle himself.—Ed- 
ward Everett Hale in “ Lend a Hand.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—“ The scream of the locomotive has pierced the ears of 
Jerusalem, and the rush of its wheels resounds where 
echoed the mailed tread of the crusader. The mailed giant 
of the nineteenth century, the champion of brain and 
progress, will keep what his predecessor won, but could not 
hold.” 

—The entire domain of Chantilly, with its magnificent 
castle and all its dependencies, the value of which at the 
lowest estimate is over sixty millions of franes, has been 
presented by the Duc d’Aumale to the Institute of France, 
to be held by it in trust for the French nation. The Duke 
had provided for this bequest in his will, but desires that 
the conditions of it be immediately carried out. After 
having defrayed the expenses of keeping up the estate the 
Institute will employ the excess of rev enue—first, in 
acquiring objects of art; second, in pensions and ‘pecuniary | 
aid to literary men and artists; third, in establishing a | 
fund to aid and encourage those who devote themselves 
to the career of letters, science, or art. The galleries and 
collections at Chantilly will be called the Musée Condé, 
and shall be open to the public. 

—The great bridge, two and a half miles long, which is 
to span the Straits of Messina, thereby connecting Sicily 
and Italy, will cross the water almost directly above the 
famous Scylla and Charybdis described in the classics as 
the terror of mariners in ancient times. 


—Ida Lewis, famous for her efforts in rescuing the 
drowning at Newport, is the only woman in the world who 
holds the position of government light-house keeper. Al- 
though past middle age, she is always on the lookout for 
any unfortunates needing her help, and would go to their 
relief as promptly as when a lithe and active girl.—Bos- 
ton Commonwealth. 

—The sum of $113,719 has been subscribed to sustain 
the Pasteur Institute in France. The sultan has presented 
Pasteur with the grand order of Medjidie and $2,000, and 
will send a commission to Paris to study his methods of 
rabies prevention. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE town of Sabine Pass, at the mouth of the Sabine | 
River, the dividing line between Louisiana and Texas, was 
entirely washed away by a terrific storm of the 12th inst. | 
The latest reports of the disaster show that 90 persons are | 
known to be drowned, and others are missing. The desti- 
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tution among the survivors is extreme. “‘ Out of morethan 
150 houses in the village, less than six remain standing, 
and they are ruined. The waves broke against the light- 
house in solid walls fifty feet high, tearing out the win- 
dows at the very top of the structure.” Still later reports 
say that 127 persons are missing and supposed to be lost. 
Only 25 bodies have been recovered. The number of lives 
lost at Johnson’s Bayou, during the same storm is reported 
at 85. Forty of the bodies have been recovered. Johnson’s 
Bayou is in'Cameron Parish, six miles east of Sabine Pass. 
Captain Bailey, a bar pilot at Port Eads, Louisiana, reports 
that ‘‘ there were 26 lives lost during the recent storm on 
the bayous leading from the Gulf in the direction of and 
back of the’quarantine station.” 

PRIVATE advices received in San Francisco report the 
cholera still ravaging Corea. In Seoul, a city of 200,000 
inhabitants, the death rate has reached the frightful aver- 
age of 1000 per day. The task of attempting to bury the 
dead has been abandoned. 


A FIRE at Eastport, Me., on the 14th inst., destroyed a 
large part of the town, throwing 2000 persons out of em- 
ployment, and cauisng a loss of $500,000. Salisbury, 
Maryland, was practically all destroyed on the night of 
the 17th, only a few houses being left. The loss is estim- 
ated at one million of dollars, one half insured. 


A SEVERE storm prevailed in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, and on the Lakes, on the 14th. At Buffalo, the 
gale did much damage to buildings throughout the city, 
and along the lake front about forty small dwellings were 
demolished by the wind and waves. Five lives are known 
to have been lost. The storm did great damage at Dunn- 
ville, Port Maitland and other places on the Canadian 
shores of the lakes. 

A GREAT strike among the pork packers and beef 
dressers at Chicago to maintain the rule of eight hours for 
a day’s work, was ended on the 18th, by agreeing to work 
ten hours. The strikers held a mass meeting on the 
prairie about 3 o’clock, at which 12,000 ore 14,000 were 
present. A proposition to return to work on the ten-hour 
plan was carried almost unanimously, and the strike was 
declared at an eud. 

FRANKFORT, Oct. 16.—Mayer Karl Rothschild, head of 


| the great banking firm, died suddenly to-day from heart 


disease. He was the son of Anselm Rothschild and grand- 
son of Mayer Anselm, the founder of the house. 


Lonpon, Oct. 15.—The wind which began blowing a 
gale last night has been increasing all day and to-night 
it is blowing a hurricane, the storm extending over the en- 
tire southwest coasts of England and Ireland. Serious 
damage to shipping is reported at Falmouth, Cowes and 
Plymouth. Several buildings have been wrecked at 
Brighton. Thirty ships have taken refuge in Foynes har- 
bor, on the River Shannon. Two wrecks have been sig- 
nalled in Bantry Bay. It is feared that many casualties 
will be reported. 

LONDON, October 16.—The great hurricane which has 
just passed over England and Ireland was accompanied by 
the heaviest rain-storms within memory. During last 
night there were many collisions and wrecks. The storm 
was very furious on the Irish coasts. The streets in many 
of the towns were flooded. Corn stacks were blown away, 
and the corn standing in the fields was destroyed. The 
damage is immense. There have also been destructive 
floods in Wales. The ship Teviotdale, which sailed from 
Cardiff, Wales, on Thursday last, was wrecked during the 
storm on Caermarthen Bar. There were on board at the 
time 28 persons A lifeboat rescued nine of them from the 
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wreck. The 19 others, among whom were the captain and 
officers, left in a boat, and but two of them succeeded in 
reaching the shore alive. A Norwegian bark foundered off 
Tintagel, Wales, and her entire crew, consisting of fifteen 
persons, perished. Ten bodies have been washed ashore 
on the Glamorgan coast. 


NOTICES. 

*,* Superintendents of First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeeting, that are not con- 
nected with any Union belonging thereto, will please for- 
ward reports of their respective schools for presentation to 
the coming meeting of the association to 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
26 W. Johnson St., Germantown. 





*,* Penn’s MANoR MEETINGS. Tenth month 24th, 
1886, at Friends’ Meeting-house, several Friends from 
Philadelphia, Bristol and elsewhere expect to be in at- 
tendance at 10 o’clock A. M. 

In the afternoon, at the home of William P. Crozer, near 
Friends’ meeting-house, a peace meeting will be held by 
the Pennsylvania Peace Society on the occasion of the 
204th anniversary of the landing of William Penn. This 
is the farm and former residence of William Penn. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all interested to attend. A 
number of speakers will be present. 

Trains leave Broad and Market Sts., Phila., at 84 A. M., 
and return at6 P. M. Take return tickets to Tullytown, 
where carriages will be provided. 

SaraH T. Rocers, M. D., President. 





*,* At a meeting of the Board of Managersof the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, held Tenth 
month 13th, 1886. 

J. M. Truman Jr. presented the following minute, which 
on motion of T. K. Johnson was adopted :— 

Again are we called upon to record the removal to the 
Higher Life of one who has been identified with our Insti- 
tution since its organization, one whose life-long interest 
in an oppressed people naturally caused him to give a 
listening ear to the proposal for a “ Home for Aged and 
Infirm Colored People,” and when, after careful thought, 
satisfied of its need, it was his suggestion that prompted 
the meeting from which our career of usefulness may be 
dated. His interest never wavered, and whatever he could 
do to forward our work was fully and cheerfully performed. 
Our beloved President Dillwyn Parrish was so imbued with 
the spirit of our Divine Master, that he was ever ready to 
heed the cry of suffering humanity of whatever class or 
condition, and to extend a helping hand for its relief in a 
quiet, unobtrusive manner. The widow and the orphan 
were visited in their affliction, the cause that he knew not 
he sought out, and by judicious assistance and the word of 
sympathy endeavored tobrighten and cheer. We will long 
miss him from our counsels, and many sorrowing hearts 
will mourn his removal, but though we may not be cheered 
again by his presence here on earth, we feel assured it is 
well with him, and that by a like example of living close to 
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WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


16 years perfect success, 12,531 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
Ail the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


decided to place ourselves on a plane above e ‘ 
that we negotinte will 2 > Ser 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORE. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarantee. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING FACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 450 TESTIMONLALS. 
Our Law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and corporations. 


Address J. B. WATKINGS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, f 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


DOMINIO 
SOOOCOOOL ee a a a 


the Divine Life we may, when done with ti : a 
permitted to commune with his redeemed spirit’ Pe again 
Henry M. LAIng, See’y pro. tem 


Wo. STILL, Vice President, 





*,* Friends’ First-day School General : 
be held at Race Street Mocting-house, Pon : 
Eleventh month 4th and 5th, 1886. The first suai Phia, 
be held on Fifth-day, the 4th inst., commencing at aa 

Reports from the several Yearly Meeting Aevegiadien 
besides a number of interesting papers, will be prese a 
and considered. The clerks of the several Yearly Me rst 
Associations are requested to forward their ropes Gt 
papers, also the names of their delegates, to the undersi a 
AT ONCE; so that the former can be properly arranged, 
and the latter assigned to homes. nged, 

JosEPH A. BoGArbus, Clerk General Conference 
177 West Street, New York City 





*,* BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING.—Frien 
attend the Yearly Meeting are informed ote nan 
signed will furnish upon application certificates enabli : 
the holder to purchase Round Trip Excursion Tickets con 
the Pennsylvania and Nothern Central Railroads, south ys 
New York City and Erie, Penna., and east of Pittsbu h 
between the 20th and 27th of this month, and good tom 
turn till Eleventh month 2d. Friends coming by the Balto, 
and Ohio Road, and paying full fare, will be allowed to re. 
turn free over that road, as far west as the Ohio River 
HENRY JANNEY, 244 N. Eutaw St., 1 wal 
Epwp. STaBLER, JR., P. O. B. 254, } Baltimore, 





*,* The 51st annual Meeting of the Library Associati 
of Friends will be held in the Library Room snd Poste 
Race St., Phila., 6th day evening, 10th mo. 224, at 8 o’clock 
The annual report will be read and officers chosen, also an 
address by Prof. Arthur Beardsley of Swarthmore College, 

; The attendance of Friends generally is very much de- 
sired. EDMUND WEBSTER, Clerk, 





*,* The annual meeting of The Association for the Pro- 
motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will be held in Race St. meeting-honse 
Philadelphia, on Seventh day, 30th of Tenth month, com. 
mencing at 10 o’clock. All interested Friends are cordially 
invited to be present. 

S. RAYMOND RoBERTs, 


TAcY ALBERTSON, } Clerks, 





*,* The Committee within Purchase Quarterly Meeting 
appointed by New York Yearly Meeting to visit subordin. 
ate meetings, has appointed 24th of Tenth month for 
Amawalk, and the 5th of Twelfth month for Purchase. 

ROBERT BARNES, 





*,* Yearly and Quarterly Meetings will occur in Tenth 
month as follows: 

26. Western Q. M., Londongrove, Pa. 

23. Caln Q. M., Sadsbury, Pa. 

30. Westbury Q. M., Flushing, L. I. 


5,135,820 
bear our full legal 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ation in the interests of Friends, con- 
a snail eet a r members, and containing news and 
eee ents, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
ann nilanthror ic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
and Phi #schoo Work, ete. Terms, 50 cents per annum ; single 
First Oey onta Published at the City of London, Ont., Canada. 
core ods and especially young friends are respectfully invited 


to subscribe. 





EDITORIAL STAFF. 

S. P. ZAVITZ, IsAAc WILSON, 
EDGAR M. ZAVITZ, SERENA MINARD. 

ng Editor, : 

reasurer and Business Cor- 


w. G. BROWN, 
Lizziz STOVER, 
w. G, BROWN, LONDON, ONT., Mana, 
§. P. ZAVITZ, COLDSTREAM, ONT., 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 
CAPITAL, $600,000. 


6 AND 7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Principal and interest guaranteed, and payable at any 
of the offices of the Company : 

New York, 208 Broadway; Cuas. N. FowLer, V.-Pres. 

Phila., 112 S. 4th St., CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 

Boston, 23 Court St., H. H. Fitch, Manager. 

Kansas City, Mo., J. C. AVERY, General Manager. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia. 
CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. | 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


33 NORTH SECOND StT., PHILA. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 7 





*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 


ace Cars : ; : ; . *11.20 a.m 
Fast Line, Pittsburg and the West *11.50 a.m 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . *8.50 p.m. 
Western Express < 3 > *10.05 p.m 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m 
Harrisburg Express . *4.30 a.m. 
Niagara Express . ° . ‘= a.m. 
Watkins Express ° . : . ‘ 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . q ‘ ‘ ‘4 > 3 < 7.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express .30 a.m. 


Renovo Express, 211.50 am. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 75.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 
= Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 
rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . © secs .40 p.m. 
Mail Train . : See . - oR 
Harrisburg Accommodation 2 - $2.15 p.m 
York and Hanover Express. ° - . ; fap a.m 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express - $4.30, 11.50 a.m 
Columbia and York Express. . ae fade 40 p.m 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.87 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phoenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.80, 11 
nd 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 

, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.80), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

— except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 

rap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 

6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STs. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 
— 5.85, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.30 a.m., 
me 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 8.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p=) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
No. 838 Chestnut Street. 

S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Agent 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 
General Manager. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. ‘Send for & i Samples, No 0 Charge 


\ _NO. | 908 ARCH STREET, |) I X 0 N. PHILADELPHIA, HIA, PENNA, 
— a 





_____ FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and Handaomely Engrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SAREE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTH, 
et NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. * 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, “ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. 





INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECET VER, AND RECEI VES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 


(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 





SURPLUS, $1,300,000, 


President, JOHN B. GARRETT. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ety. _ 









Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 


Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
tons. sae ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTEST ABLE.-@8 


Pres. EDW.M.NEEDLES. _Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINS 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance en JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


| 
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THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 





Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 





TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 








AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 





TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 





MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 






Sprines, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 





CARPETINGS. . 





Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 






our $1.10 Body Brussels and 7pc. Tapestries. 
to 80 cents. 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 


Ingrains, 40 














Reoben, Wilms 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“‘I still regard THe CHILDREN's 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 


| literature.” 


Ne. : 1027 Market Street, Pisladelpina. | 


We show this season a line » Mne of Mog Moquettes, Velvets, Body | 
Mogquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. Special attention is called to 





“‘T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success,” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
! _ 180 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry B Locks, 30 Cts. Per Pound. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


